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CENTURY LITERATURE 


SCHOLARLY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL 


THE POETRY YEATS* 


YVOR WINTERS 


have been told many times 
that not have take the 
ideas Yeats seriously order 
appreciate his poetry; but this 
true, Yeats the first poet 
whom has ever been true. 
need understand the ideas 
Donne and Shakespeare order 
appreciate their works, and 
have take their ideas seri- 
ously one sense another, and 
possible take their ideas se- 
riously much the time. great 
deal scholarly work has been 
done their ideas, and some 
this work has contributed our 
appreciation what they wrote. 
great deal scholarly work has 
been done Yeats 
years; unfortunately, 
one understands him, the harder 
take him seriously. 


this essay shall discuss good 
many Yeats’s poems detail. 
impractical quote them full. After 
the title each poem discussed, there- 
fore, shall give the page number the 
The Collected Poems Yeats, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1951. 


shall refer rather often this 
essay recent book John 
The book gives 
more detailed account than any 
other which know what Yeats 
was doing thought was do- 
ing. accepts without question 
Yeats’s ideas regarding the nature 
poetry, ideas which 
opinion are unacceptable. And 
like almost every other publication 
Yeats accepts without ques- 
tion the notion that Yeats was 
very great poet and merely sub- 
stitutes exegesis for criticism. For 
example, Mr. Unterecker explains 
the meaning early poem, 
The Two Trees, (p. 47) and 
think correctly. Then, with 
explanation whatever, 


every point. Mr. Unterecker 
split presonalty: the one hand 
careful scholar and the 
other critic with neither 
talent nor training. this re- 
sembles most the literary schol- 
ars with whose work ac- 
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quainted, but his book 
helpful notwithstanding. 

Mr. Unterecker says 
Guide, 23), and believe cor- 
rectly far theory goes: 
“Because all occult symbols linked 
mony, any consistent intrepreta- 
tation one them was ‘right’ 
since turn led that har- 
mony. The only danger, Yeats 
frequently pointed out, that the 
reader likely limit the symbol’s 
meaning and throw into the 
area allegory.” For some read- 
ers, this passage may call for brief 
explanation. terms medieval 
poetry, the word symbol 
object which has one-to-one 
relationship meaning: that is, 
the whale Satan, and 
panther, lion and wolf are lust, 
pride, and avarice. When such 
symbols occur the action 
Yeats employs the word symbol 
French symbolist poetry, and the 
meaning the term reversed. 
Mallarmé was the great theorist 
this kind thing: his aim was 
produce kind poetic absolute 
which rational meaning would 
far possible suppressed 
and suggestion would isolated. 
was not wholly successful his 
aim, for many—perhaps most—of 
his later poems appear deal, 
obscurely possible, with the 
theory this kind poetry; but 
effort succeeds, have, the 
very words the Master, 
bibelot sonore.” This 
what Frank Kermode calls the ro- 
mantic image’, that is, the image 
which meaningless, inscrutable, 
the image which the dancer 
with the beautiful body and the 
expressionless face the 


type. Kermode disapproves the 
method and finds Yeats, 
but overcome Yeats and 
considers him great poet not- 
withstanding. What Yeats and 
Mr. Unterecker mean “uni- 
versal harmony” would hard 
say. Mr. Unterecker says else- 


where Reader’s Guide, 34). 


Any analogy can construct for the 
symbol, any meaning assign it, 
legitimate long recognize that 
that meaning not its meaning. 
meaning must always 
than any value can—with words— 
fix it. All that the meaning as- 
sign symbol can ever either part 
meanings. symbol has meaning. 


And again Reader’s Guide, 
40) teJls that the symbol does 
not give meaning “but instead 
defined sense order, rightness, 
congruence the heart 
things.” discussed this theory 
the feeling meaning good 
many years ago writing what 
called pseudo-reference and 
little later essay Poe. And 
Mr. Unterecker again: 
necessary momentary illusions 
order which give courage 
live.” Foolish these ideas may 
seem, they are, nearly can 
make out, Yeats’s ideas well 
Mr. Unterecker’s, and they are 
commonly accepted our time. 

Yeats, course, often deviated 
from this theory the symbol and 
wrote forthright poems; 
often wrote symbols more near- 
akin medieval symbols than 
Mallarméan. But the theory 
provides dark and convenient 
little corner into which the apolo- 
gist may retreat rapidly backward 
the meaning. 
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will try summarize the prin- 
cipal ideas which motivate 
poetry. All good comes from the 
emotions, and even 
good. Wisdom pejorative term; 
ignorance the reverse. Yeats’s 
later work and rage become 
increasingly prominent they 
represent virtues. Sexual union 
equated with the mystical experi- 
ence least participates the 
mystical experience literal 
way. This not the same thing 
the analogy sexual union 
which sometimes used the 
Christian mystics. The Christian 
mystics tell that the 
experience absolutely different 
from any human experience and 
thus cannot described langu- 
age, but that the experience can 
suggested analogy. This leads, 
think, more less fraudulent 
poetry, for the poet dealing with 
ineffable experience dealing 
with something irrelevant 
but the fraud is, sense, 
honest one, for the rules the 
procedure are known. But for 
Yeats the two experiences are 
the same kind, the only difference 
being that the sexual experience 
less nearly pure than would the 
experience disembodied spirits: 
are given the pure experience 
Ribh the Tomb Baile and 
Ailinn, which Ribh reads his 
book the pure light given off 
the orgasm the disembodied 
lovers. 

Yeats’s concept what would 
the ideal society im- 
portant. Such society would 
essentially agrarian, with few 
politicians and tradesmen 
ble. The dominant class would 
the landed gentry; the peasants 
would also important, but 
would stay their place; fair 
sprinkling beggars (some 


them mad), drunkards, and 
priests would make the 
side more picturesque. The gentle- 
men sould violent and bitter, 
patrons the arts, and the main- 
tainers order; they should 
good horsemen, perferably reckless 
horseman (if the two kinds may 
exist and they should 
fond fishing. The ladies should 
beautiful and charming, should 
gracious hostesses (although 
there place for more violent 
ladies—videlicet Mrs. 
The should possible 
musicians, should drive men mad, 
love, marry, and produce children, 
should not interested ideas, 
and should ride horseback, prefer- 
ably hounds. far can 
recollect, the ladies are not requir- 
fishing. What Yeats would 
have liked would have been 
eighteenth-century Ireland his 
own imagining. disliked the 
political and 
moil revolutionary Ireland; 
would scarcely have thought that 
the order which has emerged was 
sufficiently picturesque produce 
poetry. 

Yeats’s cosmological 
logical system has been fully dis- 
cussed others that shall merely 
summarize it. believed that 
history proceeds through cycles 
two thousand years each. Every 
cycle begins state objectivity 
(which evil) and with violence; 
proceeds through 
(which good), through pure 
subjectivity (which too much 
good thing), and then pro- 
ceeds toward objectivity 
mate dispersal and 
ning. The life every human 
goes through similar cycle. Yeats 
had two diagrams for this process: 
the diagram the phases the 
moon and the diagram the in- 
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terpenetrating cones (gyres, pernes, 
spindles). The first these 

the moon marked upon 
it. the top the dark the 
moon (pure objectivity, where 
life possible) the bottom 
the full moon (pure subjectivity, 
and this point the cycle the 
individual man the spirit may 
leave the body 
other spirits); the opposite 
sides the circle are the two 

uarters. Between the dark and 
the first quarter have primi- 
tive condition violence and ele- 
mentray learning, the struggle be- 
tween the spirit and brutality. Be- 
tween the first quarter and the full 
aproach creativity, and between 
the full and the second quarter 
depart from creativity. The period 
the greatest creativity both 
sides the full and close it. 
Between the second quarter and 
the dark are the period 
wisdom, which creativity al- 
most end, and are approach- 
ing death, the life man, and 
the end era terms the 
historical cycle. The gyres are 
most easily represented Richard 
Ellman’s diagram the two 
equilateral triangles lying their 
sides*: the short line these tri- 
angles should very short rela- 
tion the long lines, and the tip 
each triangle should reach 
the middle the short line the 
other. This design gives cross- 
section the interpenetrating 
cones gyres. the points where 
the long lines intersect, have 
the period corresponding the 
full moon the circle. The cones 
rotate opposite directions, and 
one them winding the thread 
life from the other: this pro- 
cedure perning gyring. 
the end two-thousand year 


cycle there sudden and violent 
reversal and the perning starts 
the other direction. 

ideas, there are certain consistent 
attitudes which should men- 
tioned. his early work the 
Celtic twilight period, relied 
very heavily for his subjects the 
figures Irish legend: Oisin, 
Cuchulain, Conchobor, Dierdre, 
and others, and this time and 
later created few such charac- 
ters independently: Red Hanra- 
han, Michael Robartes, and Owen 
Aherne for examples. But Yeats 
needed heroes for his work, and 
came more and more need con- 
temporary heroes. The result was 
his attempt transform himself 
and his friends into legendary 
heroes. The most important 
the friends were Lady Gregory, 
Major Robert Gregory, John 
Synge, Shawe-Taylor, and Hugh 
Lane; but there 
among them Douglas Hyde. None 
these people except Lady Greg- 
ory and John Synge would 
known outside Ireland today 
had Yeats not written about them, 
and Lady Gregory would very 
little known. fact Synge’s re- 
putation the early part the 
twentith century was due least 
much Yeats Synge, and 
his repuation has shrunken great- 
ly. remember the time when 
Synge was the greatest dramatist 
English except Shakespeare. There 
harm praising one’s 
friends, but when much hyper- 
small importance, the discrepancy 
between the motive and the emo- 
tion becomes increasingly evident 
with time; there seems some- 
ting ridiculous about it. Maude 
Gonne was special case, for Yeats 
was loye with her; but his equa- 
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and ends violence. 


tion Maude Gonne with Dier- 
dre, Helen Troy, and Cathleen 
Houlihan partakes his dram- 
atization himself. His concern 
with his uninteresting relatives 
and ancestors would seem 
part the same dramatization. 


ems related the theory the 
istorical cycles. Leda 
Swan describes the rape Leda 
rape which led the birth 
Helen, the destruction Troy, 
and the disintegration early 
Greek civilization. The rape intro- 
duced the next cycle Greek 
civilization, which ended with the 
collapse “Platonic tolerance,” 
“Doric discipline,” and ultimately 
the Roman Empire. Two Songs 
from Play describe the end 
the second Greek Cycle and the be- 
ginning the Christian. The 
Second Coming prophesies the im- 
minent end Christian cycle. 
Each these works deals with 
violence, for every cycle begins 
Yeats ad- 
mires violence general and has 
little use for Platonic tolerance, 
Doric discipline, the civilization 
produced Chritsianity. This 
fact especially important when 
come read The Second Com- 
ing. 

The account the rape the 


first eight lines Leda and the 


Swan (p. 211) very impressively 
done, but account rape 
itself has very limited possi- 
bilities The import- 
ant thing here this: that the 


Zeus. the significance this 

fact will reside the power weak- 
ness the whole poem. 


the 
first portion the sestet are 


told that the swan has engendered 
the fall Troy and the death 
Agamemnon, but there nothing 
about the historical cycles: this has 
read from what know 
Yeats’s theories—which are, after 
all, ridiculous. The greatest diffi- 
culties reside the remainder 
the sestet. “Did she put his 
knowledge with his power?” The 
question implies that she did put 
his power, but what sense? 
She was quite simply overpowered 
raped. She did not share his 
power, unless understand mys- 
tical union the sexual act, which 
think implied. And what about 
his knowledge? Was this the know- 
ledge the fall Troy and the 
death Agamenon? Was the 
knowledge that new cycle was 
about begin (in spite the fact 
that there reference the 
cycles the poem)? was 
the omniscience the god, result- 
ing from the sexual union, know- 
ledge which would include the two 
other forms knowledge? sus- 
pect the last, but would have 
difficulty proving it. Next 
have consider “the brute blood 
the air.” The swan such 
brute and flies through the air. 
Zeus may thought living 
the air and descending from the 
air. But Zeus such was not 
brute Greek Mythology, and his 
animal disguises were disguises; 
nevertheless often appeared 
brute forms. The brute form 
here would appear connect- 
with the identification sexual 
union with the mystical experi- 
ence. Satan, however, 
ferred the middle ages the 
Prince the Air, and and his 
demons were said live “in dar- 
kened air.” not recollect that 
Yeats has mentioned this fact any- 
where, but the fact easily 
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able, and seems unlikely 
that Yeats would have overlooked 
it. Yeats was fascinated with the 
concept demonic possession 
form the mystical experience 
and with the possibilty obtain- 
ing supernatural knowledge from 
such possession. The Gift 
Harun al-Rashid (p. 439), the 
young wife possessed Djinn, 
apparently result sexual 
awakening, and her sleep she 
communicates the knowledge 
which her husband desires. This 
pretty fantasy, suppose, but one 
can scarcely take seriously. But 
return the question: Zeus 


difference? should make 


difference are adjust our 
emotions the motive, for what 
the motive? Then there the 
difficulty that the poem ends with 
really question, weak way 
which end poem, for leaves 
the subject the poem unjudged. 
But this question may be, 

suspect is, rhetorical question: 
this event the answer should 
either yes no. There nothing 
the poem help choose, but 
from what know Yeats, think 
that Yeats expected say yes. 
This brings the final diffi- 
culty: the vehicle the poem 
Greek myth, and there harm 
this the tenor serious; but 
the tenor myth Yeats’s pri- 
vate making, and foolish. 
That is, are take the 
high rhetoric the poem seri- 
ously, must really believe that 
sexual union form the 
mystical experience, that history 
sand years each, and that the 

Leda inaugurated new 
least must believe that 
many other people have believed 


these things and that such ideas 
affected human 
thinking and feeling. But one 
save Yeats has ever believed these 
things, and are not sure that 
Yeats really believed them. These 
constitute his private fairy tale, 
which sometimes took seriously 
and sometimes did not. see 
way make one’s mind about 
this poem except decide that 
one two things: “aboli 
bibelot d’inanité sonore” 
“aboli bibelot bétise sonore.” 
feel sure that the latter, but 
wish were the former, for the 
former would least inscrut- 
able and would call for greater 
skill the part the poet. The 
sonority real, and can appre- 
ciate well the next man, 
but takes more than sonority 
make great poem. Pure sonority 
eventually comes seem pompous 
and empty. 

Two Songs from Play (p. 210) 
exhibit the same sonorous rhetoric 
and much Yeats’s private myth- 
ology: the difficulties therefore are 
similar those Leda, but there 
are certain passages which, 
ments, are effective. Mr. Untereck- 
gives page explanation the 
poem. equates the 
Virgin and her Star with Virgo 
and Spica (of the zodiac), with 
Astraea and the Golden Age, with 
the staring Virgin (Athena) and 
the heart Dionysus; and tells 
tively Mary and Christ, Mary and 
the Star Bethlehem, Mary and 
the Christian Age, and Mary and 
Christ’s heart. This 
ciently complicated set relation- 
ships for poem sixteen lines 
the course which the relation- 
ships are not explained, but sus 
pect that there one additional 
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complication. the poem entitled 
Nativity, (p. 332) poem 
which the symbolic method 
medieval, have the line: “An- 
other star has shot and 
this and other similar figures 
Yeats tells us: had mem- 
ory Byzantine mosaic pictures 
the Annunciation, which show 
line drawn from star the ear 
the Virgin. She conceived 
the Word, and therefore through 
the ear star fell and was born” 
Guide, 220). The 
fierce Virgin the end the first 
song is, course, Mary; she must 
fierce, because each new era 
begins violence: thus substi- 
tute Yeats’s private myth the 
Virgin for the traditional one. 
Similarly was the odor 
Christ’s blood (in the second 
song) which put end Platon- 
tolerance and Doric discipline; 
that say, was the violence 
the new religion, the “Galilean 
turbulence” Christ. Baby- 
lonian starlight and the fabulous 
darkness indicate the same thing: 
observe the starlight most clear- 
the dark the moon, which 
the period pure objectivity 
and the violent reversal the 
gyres. The rhetorical force the 
poem close Yeats’s best—but 
purely rhetorical. What 
saying almost foolish what 
says section III The 
Tower (p. 195), especially the 
twelve lines beginning ‘And de- 
clare faith.” These lines are 
uttered with passion which 
obviously meant convincing, 
but who can convinced? Un- 
less are convinced, the passion 
meaningless. The second half 
the second song excellent 
elegiac stanza, but has only 
connection with what has 
preceded. 


The Second Coming (p. 184). 
line six, the expression “the cere- 
mony innocence” misleading 
and awkward. reading Prayer 
for Daughter, which follows, 
one discovers that the 
means the ceremonious 
which innocence flourishes; but 
one comes the poem, 
would seem indicate some kind 
ceremony, 
perhaps some 
other. Otherwise the eight 
lines are very impressive one 
takes them phrase phrase: the 
adjective mere the fourth line, 
for example, stroke genius. 
But what the lines mean? One 
who has lived through 
thirty years and who has not ob- 
served the date the (the 
volume was published 
may feel that Yeats was writing 
about the growth 
nazism, communism: 


the worst 
Are full passionate 


But the first two are impossible 


and the third 
best” are the Irish aristocrats; “the 
worst” are the Irish engaged 
politics, who were trying estab- 
lish democracy 
and who eventually 
The poem attack civilized 
overnment made man who 
elt intense dislike for democ- 
racy and the political activity with- 
out which democracy cannot sur- 
vive—a dislike which was due 
part his native temperament 
but largely, fear, the fact that 
Maude Gonne was more interested 
politics than Yeats; man 
who, during much his later life, 
was tempted the direction 
fascism. The first four and 
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half lines the second section are 
example Yeats’s high rhetor- 
ic, but for their effect they depend 
upon our belief his notion 
the Spiritus Mundi. From there 
have his description the 
beast, which fine description. 
But the account the beast not 
pure description. are 
take seriously Yeats’s lan- 
guage indicates that should, 
must again accept his theory 
the gyres some way valid. 
face the fact that 
titude toward the beast differ- 
ent from ours: may find the 
beast terrifying, but Yeats finds 
him satisfying—he Yeats’s judg- 
ment upon all that regard 
civilized. Yeats approves this 
kind brutality. When con- 
sider all these complications, 
becomes very difficult arrive 
acceptance the poem, 
both rational and emo- 
tional. not deny that civiliz- 
ation may coming end— 
there way knowing, al- 
though think that the chances 
its surviving for long time are 
fairly good. But are have 
poem dealing with the end 
civilization, and one that can 
suppose great, the poem 
must based something more 
convincing than 
mythology and loose assortment 
untenable social attitudes. 
need invoke the Malarméan 
concept the symbol save this 
poem, but cannot invoke be- 
cause the ideas are perfectly clear. 


will next consider 
Byzantium and Byzantium. 
Sailing Byzantium (p. 191) 
opens with very good stanza. The 
first four lines the next stanza 


are unfortunate. 
lines have Yeats’s routine figure 
the scarecrow, melodramatic 
characterization his own old 
age, and one which becomes very 


the first two 


tiresome. the next two lines 
have one his melodramatic 
renderings emotion through ri- 
diculous physical action: 


unless 
Soul clap its hands and sing, etc. 


That fact that his figure came from 
Blake does not help it. similar 
other and earlier passages: 


Until cried and trembled and rocked 
and fro 


from The Cold Heaven (p. 122), 
and: 


While from heart’s root 
great sweetness flows 
shake from head foot 


from Friends (p. 122). Both 
these poems were published 
Responsibilities, 1914, when 
Yeats was approximately forty-four 
years old. The book preceding was 
published 1910. These two 
poems, then, were written between 
the ages forty and forty-four, 
when Yeats ought have been too 
old for such 
poetics, but actually this kind 
thing went for the rest his 
life. The next four lines the 
stanza are admirable, and the third 
stanza one the most impres- 
sive Yeats except for the phrase: 
gyre means take part life: 
Yeats inviting the sages who are 
now eternity return from 
eternity life and 
teachers. The phrase, however, 
bad two ways: first, gives 
the images the sages stepping 
from the wall and then spinning 
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like tops dervishes; second, 
does not really mean this, but 
dead metaphor for the return 
life. one many ex- 
amples the use medieval sym- 
bolism, which Yeats amounts 
kind personal shorthand, 
unrealized figures speech. un- 
realized figure speech, use 
the term, one which the vehi- 
cle the descriptive matter 
dead; such figure one has 
deduce the tenor from the dead ve- 
hicle. would better use ab- 
stract language precisely. The last 
stanza well written, but the view 
here given the function the 

(to say nothing the por- 
poet, having ahieved immortality, 
will sing keep drowsy emperor 
awake, and will sing lords 
and ladies who are, presumably, 
equally drowsy. This ist legend- 
ary function the bard, func- 
tion which fascinated Yeats, func- 
tion which seems have tried 
fulfill the Gregory household. 
The stanza accident. 
find much the same idea 
earlier piece, Being Asked for 
War Poem (p. 153): 


think better that times like these 

poet’s mouth silent, for truth 

have gift set statesman right; 

has had enough meddling who 

young girl the indolence her 
youth, 

old man upon night. 


One cannot object Yeats’s refus- 
ing write poem order, 
war any subject; but the reason 
given feeble and characteristic— 
exhibits Yeat’s sentimental and 
anti-intellectual view the nature 
his art. The final words 
Sailing Byzantium, “to 
not themselves indicate that 
the poet any sense prophet 


(there is, course, reason why 
should be, but this concept 
might seem improve the 
for he, like the Emperor and the 
lords and ladies, now eternity, 
and they all know what come. 
What come, like what past 
passing, merely provides mater- 
ial for this kind poetry. 
Byzanthium (p. 243) has often 
been regarded one the most 
obscure the poems, but the 
meaning fairly obvious. most 
the commentators say, the poem 
deals with the poet looking out 
from eternity those who are 
coming in; thus differs from its 
companion piece, which deals with 
the poet’s voyage eternity. Cur- 
iously enough, although the city 
Byzanthium eternity, seems 
day corrupted fury, mire, 
and blood—but this difficulty not 
really great. The starlit moon- 
lit dome and the bird the third 
stanza have led Henn (the 
only commentator, far can 
recollect, who has risked explain- 
ing them) rather far 
unlikely that the bird male 
symbol and the moon female. 
the first stanza, starlit dome 
dome the dark the moon, 
the period objectivity 
absolute death; moonlit dome 
(in this stanza one forced sup- 
pose that the moon the full 
moon) dome the period 
spirit leaves the body. Either dome 
would thus disdain man his es- 
sentially human periods. 
third stanza, the golden bird, like 
the golden bird the other poem, 
eternal bird, bird abso- 
lute death; starlit golden 
bough and can crow like the cocks 
Hades. The meaning all this 
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strikes perfectly clear, 
clear the meaning any medi- 
eval symbol. Such bird would 
cause the moon marks the stages 
human life; the two stanzas sup- 
port this interpretation all their 
details. The second stanza, which 
interruption the argument 
conducted one and three, and 
which would function more effec- 
tively the third than the 
second, gives the poet’s invoca- 
tion the dead, his attempt be- 
come one with them. The fourth 
stanza deals with the purification 
the entering spirits, and the 
fifth with their struggle enter: 
far the mere logic the dis- 
cussion goes, these stanzas ought 
reverse order. The order 
probably contributes much 
the esoteric symbols the diffi- 


found the poem. The order may 
have been intentional—may have 


been attempt befuddle the 
reader into that medieval 
method was Mallarméan method— 
but after about forty years read- 
ing Yeats, believe that the order 
was accidental. have been 
told, the sea doubtless symbol 
for life, and the dolphins who 
carry the dead Byzanthium are 
incidentally phallic symbols: the 
sea thus tormented the phallic 
symbols and the gongs, which 
are call death. scarcely 
have the inpenetrable image here 
(Mallarmé was incomparably 
more that); merely 
have excitement and carelessness. 
study Yeats’s private system 
can discover certainty what 
starlight means: its meaning 
definite the meaning Dante’s 
panther. The trouble that, like 
Dante’s panther, merely 
shorthand device for idea. Star- 


light tells nothing about death; 
the panther tells nothing about 
lust. far either describ- 
well the sensory level, 
good decoration—but essen- 
tially decoration and does nothing 
clarify the subject. Yeats’s poem 
almost wholly decoration, and 
the ornaments are drawn from his 
private myths. The generality 
the meaning the ornament 
drawn from such myths essen- 
tially the same kind the gen- 
erality the cliché: has nothing 
common with the precise gen- 
eralization abstract terms. Yeats 
had, fact, only vague idea 
what was talking about. did 
his talking terms sensory de- 
tails, which everyone believes (in 
our time) essential poetry. 
The fact that his details not 
embody definite thought 
sensory details Stevens and 
often do) and the fact that 
his details are often poorly realized 
the sensory level not disturb 
his admirers, for his language 
violent. are search easy 
emotion, and find Yeats. 


Among School 
212), like the poems which have 
already discussed, regarded 
the greatest. The first stanza 
quietly and effectively descriptive. 
The second stanza opens with one 
his personal clichés, Ledaean 
body”: the body 
cause the body Helen, 
daughter Leda—that say, 
Maude Gonne. But none 
have ever seen Leda Helen, and 
few more years there will 
one who has ever seen Maude 
Gonne, and the portraits Maude 
Gonne which have seen are not 
very convincing. This some- 
what pretentious way saying 
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very beautiful body”, but not 
description—it easy allusion. 
What have overtone from 
the Greek myth and from the 
Yeatsian myth, both 
Helen destroyed the civilization 
her time and was thus heroic. Yeats 
believed that Maude Gonne was 
destroying the civilization her 
time, and longed see de- 
stroyed (although regretted her 
personal part the destruction) 
Therefore the two women were 
similar, not merely their beauty 
but their action. But Maude 
Gonne played real, though min- 
or, part establishing civilized 
son Sean MacBride played his part 
also. Maude Gonne was really 
history nor aficionado 
the Irish was 
way that Yeats was incompetent 
understand. Maude Gonne was 
neither Helen nor Dierdre; she 
was vigorous and practical (al- 
beit Irish) woman. She may have 
been beautiful and she may have 
had faults and virtues which are 
irrelevant this discussion, but 
Yeats did not understand what she 
was doing. Mrs. Yeats re- 
ported have said, Yeats simply 
did not understand people. One 
the same effect the letters 
written when 
Pound was young 
pretty shrewd observer. This may 
seem too much talk about 
mere phrase: the point 
Yeats regularly employed mere 
phrases. Other clichés these 
lines are dream” and “bent 
above sinking fire.” the sixth 
line the sphere contains the idea 
general way, but not with the 
precision that would have been 
possible with abstract language 


better figure; the egg adds no- 
thing the significance the 
sphere and comical itself. The 
third stanza introduces fewer and 
less troublesome difficulties; but 
and “daughters the swan” are 
mechanical, and “my heart 
driven wild” stereotyped melo- 
drama sort which have al- 
ready objected and shall object 
again. The fourth stanza com- 
posed almost wholly similar cli- 
chés and concludes with Yeats’s 
Stanzas five and six are much 
the same kind: shoddy diction, 
carelessly violent diction, and fur- 
ther exploitation the scarecrow. 
The two lines about Plato are pass- 
able but scarcely 
two lines about Aristotle are ridicu- 
lous without being witty; the lines 
about Pythagoras 
except that they raise 
ous question about 
chanics fiddling, art with 
which Pythagoras was 
quainted. seventh stanza 
important statement, but unfor- 
which continued the final 
stanza. The final stanza one 
which can understand 
the pseudo-mysticism and anti- 
intellectualism the past two 
hundred and fifty years, but can- 
not grasp imaginatively—that is, 
terms human life know 
human life. The word labour 
seems mean fruitful labor, 
ideal labor. But where this 


kind labor exist, except, per- 
haps, the life tree? The 
body always bruised pleasure 
soul; wisdom always born out 
midnight oil out something 
comparable. The diction these 
lines abominable; the first two 
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lines are bad enough, but the third 
and fourth are bad Keats’s 
“Here where men sit and hear 
each other groan”. The question 
addressed the tree preposter- 
ous: the tree obviously more 
than the leaf, the blossom, the 
bole, but these all exist and can 
discussed, and because this 
fact that have words for them— 
the implication the passage 
that the tree inscrutable unit, 
like the Mallarméan poem. The 
diction the seventh line 
bad that the third and 
fourth. The last line similar 
the fifth and sixth. When 
watch the dancer may not dis- 
criminate, although 
grapher could; but the dancer 
and the dance could not dis- 
criminated fact the dancer 
could never have 
dance. Precisely the 
will found Emerson’s Blight, 
small affair but somewhat better 
wirtten. 


have had something say 
Yeats’s habit excessive drama- 
little more explicit this sub- 
ject and then proceed few 
his poems his friends and 
his political attitudes. will quote 
two Yeats’s very minor poems 
and compare them briefly with two 
poems John the same 
subjects. First Yeats’s poem 
Coat: this the last poem 
Responsibilities and his farewell 
the style the Celtic 


made song coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out old mythologies 
From heel throat; 

But the fools caught it, 

Wore the world’s eyes 
though wrought it. 


Song, let them take it, 
For there’s more enterprise 
walking naked. 


have tried show, Yeats 
never learned walk naked, al- 
though managed shed few 
the more obvious ribbons the 
eighteen-nineties. Here Synge’s 
poem: 


The Passing the Shee 
After looking one E.’s pictures 


Adieu, sweet Aengus, Meave, and Fand, 
plumed yet skinny Shee, 

That poets played with hand hand 
learn their ecstasy. 

We'll stretch Red Dan Sally’s ditch, 
And drink Tubber Fair, 

poach with Red Dan Philly’s bitch 
The badger and the hare. 


will now quote Yeats’s 
(also from Responsibilities) 
Those That Hated ‘The Playboy 
the Western World’: 


Once, when midnight air, 
Eunuchs ran through Hell and met 
every crowded street stare 
Upon great Juan riding by: 

Even like these rail and sweat 
Staring upon his sinewy thigh. 


That slow, that meditative man 
himself wrote follows: 


The Curse 
who disapproved “The Playboy.” 


Lord, confound this surly sister, 
Blight her brow with blotch and blister, 
Cramp her larynx, lung and liver, 

her guts galling give her. 


Let her live earn her dinners 
Mountjoy with seedy sinners: 
Lord, this judgment quickly bring, 
And I’m your servant, Synge. 


Yeat’s poems are inflated; they are 
bardic the worst sense. Synge’s 
poems are witty 


tious. Synge was not, think, 
great dramatist, but wrote few 
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fine, though small, poems, 
which these two are the best. 

Friend Whose Work Has 
Come Nothing (p. 
bits the same inflated style and 
Yeats’s predilection for madness. 
The first ten lines are plain and 
honest and exhibit certain moral 
nobility; the last six, however, 
recommend madness cure for 
the problem propounded. are 
told that the poem was addressed 
Lady Gregory. Lady Gregory 
never followed the advice here 
given, but she appears this 
poem she merely one long 
series Yeatsian lunatics. 

Memory Major Robert 
Gregory (p. 130) poem 
praise Lady Gregory’s son, who 
was killed the first world war. 
the greatest poems our langu- 
age; confess that think very 
bad poem. The first two stanzas 
deal with Yeats’s recent settling 
his new house his 
thoughts about dead friends; the 
next three stanzas deal with three 
dead friends particular: Lionel 
Johnson, John Synge, and Yeats’s 
uncle, George Pollexfen; the next 
stanzas deal with Robert 
Gregory; the final stanza con- 
clusion. The first stanza quiet 
and acceptable, though undistin- 
guished. The second stanza, un- 
distinguished general, contains 
two very awkward details: the 
third and fourth lines employ 
conversational and verbose stereo- 
type embody simple matter, 
and the fifth line employs another. 
The fifth line, however, bad 
other ways: the words upon 
make crude combination, and 
the whole line, “And quarrels are 
blown upon that gives 
us, like the two lines preceding, 
dead metaphor but this time 


mixed metaphor. Unless are 
imperceptive the possibilities 
language, visualize something 
being blown top head. 
This kind thing common 
newspaper writing and other 
vulgar writing. remember 
freshman compostion from many 
years ago, which the student 
wrote: line study basic 
same kind thing, and apolo- 
getic reference the virtues 
colloquialism adequate de- 
fense. The third stanza, which 
deals with Lionel Johnson, stere- 
otyped throughout, but contains 
two especially unfortunate details. 
Johnson described “much 
clumsy 
phrase itself, but Pound tells 


“how Johnson (Lionel) died 
falling from high stool ina 


seems likely that Pound’s poem 
was written somewhat after that 
Yeats, far can judge from 
the dates disposal, and that 
the passage was intended com- 
ment Yeats’s phrase. any 
rate, fair enough comment. 
Immediately below “much 
get very thin reincarnation 
Roland’s horn. The fourth stanza 
deals with John Synge. 
described enquiring man,” 
phrase which not object 
itself. But every time Synge 
appears name Yeats’s poems, 

and expect the formula 
regularly come expect 
rock, thorn trees, cold light, shak- 
ing and trembling, and scarecrows; 
furthermore the unnecessary use 
the demonstrative 
one Yeats’s most obviously me- 
chanical devices for achieving over- 
emphasis, The remainder this 
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stanza undistinguished, but one 
should consider these details: 
line five, certain used pro- 
line six have most desolate 
and stony and the last 
have “Passionate and simple 
like his heart”, phrase which 
not only one Yeats’s common 
clichés but one which indicates 
clearly many others the anti-in- 
tellectual bent his work. The 
uncle, George Pollexfen, who, 
seems, had been vigorous horse- 
man his youth, but who had 
devoted himself astrology his 
later years. diction dull, but 
once again there are strange de- 
tails. For example, solid men 


and pure-bred horses are determin- 
the stars, then why not other 
men and horses? The limitation, 
suppose, could have been clarified 
such word even, but the 
writing slovenly: Pound said 


long ago, poetry should least 
well written prose. The 
words outrageous, sluggish, and 
contemplative indicate that Yeats 
disapproved his uncle’s 
interests because they were, 
some sense, intellectual; but Yeats 
himself was interested, throughout 
much his life, equally pseudo- 
intellectual studies. Perhaps the 
what Cleanth Brooks 
would call ironic; but also 
dull. The sixth stanza respect- 
ubly executed except for two de- 
tails. the second line 
says nothing; may have 
been used fill out the line and 
achieve rime, may have 
been used the interests collo- 
quial style, although not collo- 
next the last line, “Our Sidney 
and our perfect man,” 
bitant praise. One might accept 


mere outburst grief ex- 
cept for the fact that Yeats devotes 
the rest the poem praising 
Gregory these terms: was 
great horseman, scholar, and paint- 
er; had the knowledge give 
expert advice 
sculpture, and most the handi- 
crafts. may well have been 
great horseman, but many 
jockey; the praise the other 
departments, however, appears 
excessive, for were not 
should have heard Gregory’s 
from other 
sources. appears have been 
Sidney, but charming and ad- 
mirable young man who dabbled 
the arts. have familiar stere- 
otypes the last stanzas: cold rock 
and thorn, stern color, delicate 
line, secret discipline, 
them really described defined; 
have the facile commonplaces 
the final lines stanzas eight 
and nine and the somewhat com- 
cularity the final line stanza 
eleven. stanza eleven the figure 
the fires good example 
the unrealized figure speech: 
that is, the two fires tell 
thing about the two temperaments 
except that some people live rapid- 
and briefly, some slowly and 
longer, and the descriptive level 
the fires are uninteresting. 
twelfth and final stanza, Yeats tells 
that had hoped this poem 
comment everyone whom 
had ever loved admired but that 
Gregory’s death took all his heart 
for speech. had managed 
write twelve stanzas eight lines 
each, however, before stopped; 
but this remark serves kind 
apology for the loose structure 
the structure which re- 
mains loose spite the apology. 

Coole Park, 1929 (p. 238) 
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poem honor Lady Gregory 
and her home, Coole Park, which 
she had been forced sell the 
Forestry Department, though she 
was permitted live there until 
her death. The poem typical 
meditation the virtues old 
families and their patronage the 
arts, but upon Lady 
Gregory force bringing dis- 
tinguished men together and guid- 
ing their work. The theme there- 
fore the intellectual force that 
Lady Gregory exerted upon these 
men: Douglas Hyde, negligible 
poet who became distinguished 
Celtic scholar, whose poetry Yeats 
apparently admired whose 
scholarship regretted; John 
Synge, whose plays Yeats greatly 
admired and 
Shawe-Taylor and Lane, 
nephews Lady Gregory and pa- 
trons the arts but scarcely great 
men; and Yeats himself. Shawe- 
Taylor and Lane are described 
This 


“those impetuous men”. 
Yeatsian formula describe dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, and Synge 
appears the usual formula for 
Synge: slow, that meditative 


man.” The unfortunate Hyde 
buried the worst pseudo-po- 
eticism all, and Yeats employs 
prettily apologetic description 
himself. The central figure 
speech appears the third stanza. 
The first two lines the first place 
Lady Gregory and swallow to- 
accidental juxtaposition, but the 
third stanza the men are compared 
swallows, and are told that 
Lady Gregory could swal- 
low its first intent, could control 
the flight swallows. Obviously 
she could nothing the sort; 
may suppose that she could 
control talented men some fash- 
ion, but are not told how. The 


charming; Lady 
ence the men, presumably 
intellectual influence, never 
given us. What have fairly 
good vehicle with almost tenor, 
fairly good decoration un- 
defined theme. the last two 
lines, however, the third stanza 
collapses almost completely. Line 
seven reads: intellectual 
sweetness those lines.” the 
level the vehicle, the lines are 
those the swallows’ flight; the 
level the tenor, have no- 
thing, for “intellectual 
with conceptual support. The 
last line this stanza, “That cut 
through time cross wither- 
shins,” especially unclear. How 
did the line the swallows, either 
vehicle tenor, cut through 
time? withershins, the Short- 
Oxford English Dictionary gives 
this account it: 


direction contrary the usual; 
contrary the apparent course the 
sun (considered unlucky causing 
disaster) —1545. 


The last line the first stanza 
pseudo-poetic. The third and 
fourth lines the last stanza are 
commonplace, and the sixth and 
seventh are baffling: why should 
the mourners stand with their 
backs sun and shade alike, and 
verbiage for the sake verbiage. 
The best poem this kind, 
believe, late one, The Munici- 
pal Gallery Revisited (p. 316). 
There are good many character- 
istic defects. his attempt 
achieve conversational tone (or 
perhaps out inadvertence) Yeats 
wrote fair number lines which 
are awkward movement. The 
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poem predominantly iambic 
pentameter, but are read 
this meter, encounter 
problems, some more serious than 
others. Line four can read only 
three trochees followed two 
anapests. line eight the same 
stanza get this: 


bléssed. 


That is, have four syllables 
the first foot and either three 
four the second, depending 
our pronunciation revolution- 
ary. hard read the first 
line the second stanza any- 
thing but alexandrine. line 
three the second stanza, have 
trochee the last position 
pronounce Ireland correctly, but 
this the only line the poem 
where this awkward variation oc- 
curs, and are not prepared for 
and are tempted mispro- 
nounce the word for the sake 
the rime. Line five the same 
stanza alexandrine and the 
first lines four, five and six are 
alexandrines. have such for- 
mulae “terrible and gay” and 
“John Synge .that rooted 
the opening the fourth 
stanza have rhetorical exaggera- 
tion: 


Mancini’s portrait Augusta Gregory, 
‘Greatest since Rembrandt’, occording 


John Synge; 


But this followed immediately 
the almost weary qualification: 


great ebullient portrait, certainly. 


the opening the third stanza 
have the expression emotion 
through physical action: 


Heart-smitten with emotion sink 
down, 
heart recovering with covered eyes. 


But this account old 
old man looking the portraits 
his dead friends and understand- 
able, and has not the empty 
violence comparable passages 
from earlier poems. The transi- 
tion from five six awkward. 
Yeats apparently thought that the 
line the end five needed 
footnote, and dare say does; 
but puts his footnote 
entheses the beginning six, 
and unimpressive poetry, 
and detracts from the unity 
six. Except for this detail, six 
well enough written, but its effect 
depends upon Yeats’s view the 
ideal society, “dream the noble 
and the beggar-man,” view 
which find myself unmoved. The 
last stanza over-rates Yeats’s friends, 
but the moving statement 
old man who held them high 
esteem and who now reviews them 
all their official portraits, all 
them being dead. Perhaps the best 
apology for this poem 
Bridges, written good many years 
earlier, his Elegy 
Tombs: 


Read the worn names the forgotten 
dead, 

Their pompous legends will smile 
awake; 

Even the vainglorious title o’er the 
head 

Wins its pride pardon for its 
sake; 

And carven Loves scorn not their dusty 
prize, 

Though fallen far from tender sym- 
pathies. 


The best the political poems, 
suspect, Easter 1916. The worst 
fault this poem the refrain, 
terrible beauty born.” One 
can understand the sentiment, but 
fustian. the first stanza regret 
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the repetition “polite meaning- 
less but the defect, 
defect, minor. the line 
“To please companion”, how- 
prose pronounce companion 
correctly; save the rhythm, 
have say companeeun. the 
first seven lines the next stanza, 
lines which are passably written, 
have Yeats’s view what 
women should not do. the next 
two lines, 


This man had kept school 
And rode our winged horse. 


have psuedo-poeticism, bad 
Hyde’s sword Roland’s horn. 
little farther have this: 


sensitive his nature seemed. 


The line written very 
rapid tetrameter, and occurs 
poem which otherwise written 
heavily accented trimeter, and 
for the moment ruins the move- 
ment. save the meter, 
should have read sens’tive, but 
the Shorter Oxford English Dic- 
tionary does not give this pronun- 
ciation. the third stanza, the 
and the other details 
momentary change are the main 
part the vehicle; the unchang- 
ing stone the rest. The vehicle, 
mere description, very well 
handled. The tenor, however, 
this: the truly spiritual life consists 
momentary change; fixity 
purpose turns one 
ceptive stone. This familiar 
romantic doctrine, but see 
reason take seriously. the 
last stanza tells that the 
Easter Martyrs turned themselves 
stones and perhaps poor 
cause, but praises them for their 
heroism and laments their deaths. 
The poem marred certain 


faults style and more serious 
faults thinking, which must 
greatly moved the poem. 


will turn now few poems 
which seem the most nearly 
successful. 

The Wild Swans Coole (p. 
129) perhaps the best these. 
The line “And now heart 
sore” unfortunate, but otherwise 
the poem excellently written. 
There are two unobtrusive but 
brilliant details which seem per- 
meate the entire poem. the 
first stanza are given quiet 
but excellent description the 
dry autumn twilight. The fifth 
line reads: “Upon the brimming 
water among the stones.” The 
word brimming 
world water from the world 
dryness with almost absolute 
precision, and this separation 
the essence the poem. the 
fourth stanza find similar de- 
tail: 


They paddle the cold 


The cold streams are companiable 
the swans but not the aging 
human observer. Richard Ellman 
gives interesting fact about 
the poem: 


When this poem was first published 
the Little Review June 1917, the 
fifth and fourth stanzes 
putting the fourth stanza the end 
Yeats made possible read sym- 
bolically that his awakening would 
his death, paradox well within 
the word ‘but’ was now superfluous 
the beginning the last stanza; 


One could employ this incident 
illustrate Yeats’s carelessness, 
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carelessness which can easily 
documented elsewhere; but the 
word not superfluous. the 
third line the fourth stanza the 
swans are either the water 
the air, and the end the 
stanza they are the air. “But 
now,” the last stanza tells us, they 
are the water. This seems rea- 
sonable. And what Mr. 
mann’s authority for believing 
that Yeats’s awakening would 
his death? the authority 
found Yeats, have never 
seen citation it. The question 
with which the poem ends would 
understood. Mr. Unterecker, 
disarmingly naive seeker for rich- 
ness ambiguity, has this 
say it: 


This complex question 
others Yeats will soon 
gests its own mysteries: like that the 
swans the pattern yet 
awakening some day (into death?) 
will find the pattern immortality 
“flown away” (and myself 


Why should the swans pattern 


immortality? Yeats implies 
clearly enough that they are 
immortal pattern, but 
another matter, Wordsworth 
said, “The Form 
Function never dies.” Alice Mey- 
nell made this distinction between 
the poet mortal individual) 
and the birds immortal 
form) 


Hereditary song, 
Illyrian lark and Paduan nightingale, 
yours, unchangeable the ages long; 
Assyria heard your tale; 


Therefore you not die. 
But single, local, lonely, mortal, new, 
Unlike, and thus like all race, 
Preluding adeiu. 


The idea easy grasp, what- 


ever one may think the style. 
And why should Yeats’s awakening 
signify Yeats’s death? Let re- 
member that the poem was written 
when Yeats was nearing the age 
fifty, and that saw himself 
man declining powers. His 
theories the phases the moon 
and the gyres were merely 
rationalization opinions which 
had long held, and the poem 
entitled The Phases the Moon 
appeared the same volume with 
our present poem. Yeats this 
time about enter upon the 
fourth period, the period 
dom”, which creativity lost; 
departing from subjectivity, 
which makes creation possible. 
The swan, moreover, has been tra- 
ditionally symbol for beauty, 
and Yeats’s system water and 
water birds represent subjectivity. 
would judge, then, that this 
poem Yeats sees the swans 
symbol his poetic power, still 
present, but soon, perhaps, 
lost. The question then means: 
“On whom will this talent alight 
when has left me?” The poem 
these terms clear and fine 
poem. The word companionable, 
have accounted for it, may 
seem offer difficulty the 
talent understood still 
present; but the talent seems 
the point departure, and the 
water (subjectivity), though com- 
panionable the talent, about 
uncompanionable the poet. 

pears dialogue between 
Cathleen (Maude 
Gonne) and Yeats. The 
lady seems inviting the poet 
enter into Irish politics, and 
finds the idea little his liking. 
The poem not great poem, 
for the subject too slight, but 
the movement and diction are 
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masterly. Its chief weakness re- 
sides the fact that has 
paraphrased baldly with refer- 
ence Yeats’s life and prejudices. 
More information ought con- 
tained within the poem. 
Long-legged Fly (p. 327) one 
the most interesting poems, 
but usual there are difficulties. 
The first stanza describes Caesar 
planning battle save civiliza- 
tion, and the third stanza give 
Michael Angelo 
Pope’s chapel, that is, creating civ- 
ilization; but the second describes 
Helen practicing tinker’s shuffle 
the empty streets Troy. The 
refrain indicates that all three per- 
sons are engaged deep thought 
over important action, but Helen 
not depicted thinking—she 
though Helen brought about the 
fall Troy, she did not plan the 
fall, but was merely accidental 
cause. Although the detail the 
second stanza exceptionally fine, 
the theme collapses. Furthermore, 
the opening lines the third 
stanza, Yeats says that Michael 
Angelo painting his Adam 
order provide sexual awaken- 
ing for girls puberty (for docu- 
mentation this obsession see 
Under Ben Bulben 341), 
and this strikes trivial 
(and wrong) aim for the 
work that the poem 
badly damaged it: ex- 
ample Yeats’s pseudo-religious 
glorification sexuality. ‘Then 
there are the two versions the 
refrain the second stanza. 
the edition which using the 
refrain the end the second 
stanza reads: “His mind”. This 
cannot refer Helen, and 
correct, then have some kind 
supernal mind working through 
all three the figures; this con- 


cept would very vague, and the 
first stanza, this event, would 
misleading. The editors the 
Variorum edition, however, point 
out that this reading occurs only 
edition and they give “Her 
mind” the correct reading. They 
are almost certainly right, but the 
bad proof-reading almost all 
Yeats’s books would seem indi- 
cate least possibility that they 
are wrong. they are right, then 
the refrain the end the second 
stanza meaningless. The descrip- 
tive details throughout the poem 
and the movement the lines are 
about equally beautiful. 

would like mention few 
minor efforts for one reason 
another. For Anne Gregory (p. 
poem. Crazy Jane Grown Old 
Looks the Dancers (p. 
beautifully done regards dic- 
tion, syntax, rhythm, and the rela- 
tion sytax the rhythm both 
line and stanza. One can say, per- 
haps, that the subject melo- 
dramatic, or, not, that cer- 
tainly small importance. ad- 
mire the execution but seldom re- 
read the poem. Lullaby (p. 259) 
almost equally graceful and 
equally slight. After Long Silence 
260) has often been highly 
praised. The first six lines are ex- 
cellent, but the end are told 
that this “The supreme theme 
Art And Song”: 


Bodily decrepitude wisdom; young 
loved each other and were ignorant. 


This not, course, the supreme 
theme art and song, but 
ought consider what the lines 


mean. Bodily decrepitude and 
wisdom contemptible quality, 
according Yeats) are the same 
thing; both are reached old age 
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(in the fourth period the 
moon) Youth, love, and ignorance 
are the best things life according 
the doctrine. Now shall not 
speak favor bodily decrepti- 
tude, for beginning experi- 
ence and know what is; and 
have nothing against youth and 
love, for observe them about 
daily and find them charming. 
But simple matter fact, 
wisdom (in the normal sense 
the word) highy desirable and 
ignorance not. the world 
is, cannot have everything 
once, but must take things 
they come and pay for what 
get. However, interpretation 
the sixth line may wrong. 
Yeats may have meant that the 
two friends were discoursing upon 
the supreme theme for discourse; 
namely, Art and Song. this 
event, the two final lines would 
mean: faute mieux. Because 
the syntax and punctuation, 


impossible sure, although 
the first two readings strikes 
the more likely; either way 
the detailed meaning the two 


last lines the same. The Cat 
and the Moon (p. 164) gives 
cat which beautifully described 
and moon which merely 
stage-property. The 
291) very badly written: the 
first stanza particular pure 
Pistol. But the poem also re- 
vealing, for Yeats welcoming the 
destruction civilization with 
enthusiasm, and predicting the 
return the kind civilization 
which admires and_ believes 
once have existed. The reader 
The Second Coming should 
study this poem companion- 
piece. The six poems entitled 
Under Ben Bulben (p. 341) give 
clear summary his ideas and 
attitudes, and are obviously offered 


final statement. One reads 
succinct summary the social 
ideas, for example, the fifth 
these, and attitude 
toward himself the sixth. Mr. 
Unterecker believes that the horse- 
man the epitaph one the 
wild horseman the mountains, 
who descend upon the world 
times disaster; this may so, 
but have always supposed him 
one Yeats’s ideal aristocrats. 
The wild horsemen appear the 
first poem, the mortal horsemen 
the fifth (as well The 


First all should discard the 
idea that Yeats was any real 
sense 
There not, far limited 
knowledge goes, any extensive 
translation criticism. 
The original prose extremely di- 
and not believe that 
Yeats ever had sufficient com- 
mand French read it; cer- 
tainly had not the years when 
was forming his style. And 
Mallarmé’s verse more difficult 
than his The simple fact 
the matter is, that Yeats (from 
Responsibilities onward 
and often before) was usually try- 
ing say something clearly. His 
obscurity results from his private 
symbols (mainly the medieval 
variety) from the confusion his 
thought, and from the frequent 
became more and more openly 
didactic. quite obviously was 
deeply moved his ideas and ex- 
But unfortunately his ideas were 
contemptible. not wish say 
that believe that Yeats should 
discarded, for there are few 
minor poems which are successful 


P 


nearly successful, and there are 
many fine lines and passages the 
more ambitious pieces. But 
the long run impossible be- 
lieve that foolishness greatness, 
and Yeats was not great poet, 
nor was wide margin the 
best poet our time. There are 
greater poems Bridges, Hardy, 
Robinson, and Stevens, mention 
others, and half dozen 
younger poets well. His reputa- 
tion easily accounted for. the 
first place there real talent 
scattered through his work; the 
second place our time does not 
tween thought and poetry, be- 
tween motive and emotion; the 
third place, Yeats’s power self- 
assertion, his bardic tone, over- 
whelmed his readers. The bardic 
tone common romantic po- 
etry: sometimes occurs tal- 
ented (but confused) poets such 
Wordsworth, Blake and Yeats; 
more often appears poets 
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reader translations Tout 


little talent, such Shelley, 
Whitman, and Robinson Jeffers. 
For most readers the bardic tone 
synonymous with greatness. the 
poet asserts his own greatness long 
enough and the same tone 
voice the effect hypnotic; 
have seen the same thing the 
political platform such speakers 
Adolf Hilter and Father Cough- 
lin. But time the effect wears 
off. While the tone effective, 
however, good deal damage 
can done and fact usually 
done. our time Yeats has been 
regarded the great poet per- 
son, the poet the impeccable 
style. has thus become stand- 
ard judgment for critics, with 
the result that the work better 
poets has been obscured mini- 
mized; and has become model 
for imitation, with the result that 
the work good many talented 
poets has been damaged beyond 


repair. 


Stanford University 


Fry and Fowlie respectively. 
Both men knew French thoroughly, and 
Fry was working with 
and conscientious students the poet. 
The two versions the sestet are essen- 
tially the same, but both are ungram- 
matical, and this fact ought have put 
the translators their guard, for 
Mallarmé one the most grammatical 
poets, even though his syntax seldom 
French. What really have 
sestet suspended sentence, which 
“le sépulcre” the subject; this fact, plus 
the fact that the antecedent “elle” 
follows the pronoun instead preceding 
it, has thrown the translators off. The 
translation should follows trans- 
late the first three lines reverse order 
for the purpose clarifying the gram- 
mar): sepulchre disavowal/ 
gripping with claws/ the inevitable 
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agonies the past/, (this sepulchre) 
under heavy marble (slab) which 
(i.e., the console) isolates/ lit with 
other fire/ than the glittering console. 
The console not table, but 
ornamental bracket supporting marble 
sepulchre disavowal because letters 
suppose) have been burned it; con- 


tains claw-footed grate claw-footed 
andirons. The poem describes room 
desert house. Ultimately this one 
many poems ideal emptiness, pure 
poetry. This kind thing remote 
from Yeats’s talent would have been 
from his understanding. Any obscurity 
Yeats simple-minded obscurity. 
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Ezra Pound’s Cantos, presented 
through the ideogrammic method 
without plot, chronology, logic 
discourse the usual sense, 
gain structural unity through the 
three basic thematic motifs 
descent into 
phosis, and achetype-variant pat- 
terns which Pound sees inherent 
his subject matter mythic, 
literary, fragments. 
wrote his father from 
Rapallo 1927, one motif 
“Live man goes down into world 
Dead,” another “The ‘repeat 
and third “The ‘magic 
moment’ moment metamor- 
phosis, bust thru from quotidien 
into ‘divine permanent world.’ 
God, Pound reiterated these 
principles letter John 
Lackay Brown 1937 stating that 
“There start, descent the 
shades metamorphoses, 
lel. These three thematic 
motifs have their sources class- 
ical antiquity: the descent into 
Hades Homer’s Odyssey, the 
metamorphosis Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, and the archetype-variant 
tween Plato’s Ideas Forms and 
their imperfect historical counter- 
parts, which they are present 
Pound 


wrote Brown the cited letter, 
don’t expect, the end, 
have introduced ethical novelties 
notions, though hope light 
that the Cantos the three basic 


thematic motifs are fused 


THE CLASSICAL FIGURE ARCHETYPE 
POUND’S CANTOS, 


JAMES 


COWAN 


single theme: the degeneration 
throughout history the ethical 
values represented what Pound 
calls “the factive personality” and 
the possible regeneration these 
values through revitalization 
fragments from the usable past. 
The functional relationship 
the three thematic motifs the 
stated design for the 
plaining this design through an- 
alogy, Pound showed William But- 
ler Yeats photograph 
Cosimo Tura decoration divided 
into upper, middle, and lower 
compartments, 
spectively the Triumph Love 
and the Triumph Chastity, the 
Zodiac, and events Cosimo 
Tura’s day. Scribbling the back 
picture, Pound substituted the 
three compartments three sets 
letters, which inverted and re- 
peated various combinations, 
and certain other letters, which 


wrote only once. Yeats ex- 
plains Pound’s analogy, “The 


fixed elements, took 
the place the Zodiac, the arche- 
typal persons—X Z—that the 
Triumphs, and certain modern 
events—his letters that not re- 
cur—that those events Cosimo 
Drummond 1932, Pound re- 
that the “three main 
planes” the Cantos are “the per- 
manent, the recurrent, the casu- 
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the Cantos that all except casual, 
that is, unrecurring, events and 
characters historical time and 
place may seen, through the 
cyclical and metamorphic rhythms 
inherent them, variants 
archetypal forms the ‘divine 
permanent 

Generally speaking, figures from 
classical antiquity constitute arche- 
types the factive personality and 
present the ethical norm, and 
heroic figures throughout history 
function variants these arche- 
types, usually degenerations 
from the norm. Furthermore, these 
variants are often derived from 
multiple archetypal sources rather 
than descending unilaterally from 
single archetypes. examina- 
ation Pound’s treatment 


classical archetypes and their his- 
torical variants, using examples 
drawn from Cantos I-XXX, will 
perman- 


reveal the 
ethical values which charac- 
terize figures from both groups 
representatives the factive per- 
sonality: concern with matters 
cultural, artistic, political, and 
military significance; shrewdness; 
strongly masculine sexuality; 
dominance their society through 
action; involvement with their 
own time but transcendence 
it. The increasing disparity his- 
tory between archetypes and vari- 
ants the relative strength 
their factive qualities reveals the 
major theme. 

Canto presents the factive 
sonality the archetypal soldier- 
Odysseus, who embodies the active 
and questing male principle sex- 
ual, political, military, and cultur- 
dominance through direct ac- 
tion. The metamorphic theme 


Andreas Divus’ 1538 Latin trans- 
lation Book the Odyssey 
into English strongly Anglo- 
Saxon rhythm and diction, new 
version displaying the vitality 
all three languages. Moreover, like 
Odysseus, Divus visited the land 
the dead making his translation 
Homer, and Pound repeats the 
process penetrating the past. 
Odysseus sought information from 
the dead how get home, 
Pound, metaphorically, seeks the 
same from the past: means 
revitalizing the present. Odys- 
seus was able converse with the 
dead giving them life through 
the rituals libation, “prayer 
the sickly death’s-heads,” and 
fice the blood sterile bulls, 
Pound hopes the same 
through the ritual poetry. The 
efficacy the poetic word for 
Pound suggested Odysseus’ 
association with the archetypal 
artist-trickster, Hermes, Zeus’ mes- 
senger, whose art and shrewdness 
have helped 
Circe. Odysseus last seen 
Canto armed with “the golden 
Circe bury Elpenor’s body. 
Hermes played the reed pipe, 
the hundred-eyed Argus 
sleep with music and stories that 
could kill the beast, Pound 
may find “the golden bough” 
myth and poetry instrumental 
destroying the Argus the mod- 
ern world, “the beast with hun- 
dred legs, USURIA” (Canto XV). 

Odysseus reappears briefly from 
time time later cantos. The 
opening Canto VI, 


What you have done, Odysseus, 
know what you have 


relates Odysseus other heroic 
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figures, such Guillaume Aqui- 
taine and Poiters, who represent 
aspects the factive personality 
but whose exploits the Cantos have 
not yet revealed. brief passage 
Canto contrasts Odysseus’ sex- 
ual experience with the inexperi- 
ence his shipmates, who com- 
plain that they have died without 
having heard the sirens’ song be- 
cause the bee’swax their ears. 
Canto XXIII, the quest 
Odysseus paralleled with the 
Labors Heracles, who, the 
Tenth Labor, used the sun’s golden 
cup boat which search 
for the cattle Geryon, and with 
Curie, which, since they are 
pragmatic value rather than purely 
scientific interest, reveal Curie 
another version the factive 
personality. 

The archetype Odysseus ap- 
pears soldier-lord the persons 
Ruy Diaz Bivar, Sigismundo 
For purposes illustra- 
treatment the first two will indi- 
cate the breadth his interest 
the type. 

Canto III represents the figure 
the Cid, Ruy Diaz, the eleventh 
century Spanish epic hero, whose 
factive attributes cultural, poli- 
tical, and military dominance mark 
him variant the Odysseus 
but whose shrewd use 
art destroy usury mark him also 
variant the Hermes arche- 
type. The reference Pound makes 
the first canto The Poem 
the Cid, “The Exile,” which 
Diaz, practically without funds, 
outlawed and banished King 
Alfonso, rides into Burgos and out- 
wits the Jewish usurers, Raquel 
and Vidas, money 
from them the collateral ela- 


borately ornamented coffers 
sand. The money-lenders, who are 
pictured greedy, anti-cultural 
exploiters, are themselves exploit- 
through their inability dis- 
tinguish between appearance and 
reality. the third canto The 
Poem the Cid, Outrage 
daughters, Elvira and 
Sol, are stripped and beaten and 
left for dead their husbands, 
the Princes Carrién, who are 
seeking revenge the Cid and 
his party for ridiculing them 
cowards. This incident 
Spanish epic is, Pound’s Canto 
III, replaced and fused with 
similar historical incident two 
and half centuries later, the mur- 
der Ignez Castro her 
father-in-law, Alfonso IV, King 
Portugal, who distrusted the Castil- 
lian noblewoman his son Pedro 
had secretly married. When Pedro 
ascended the throne, had 
body exhumed and 
set beside him the 
homage the court. Though her 
life was marked violence and 
brutality, Ignez, through her as- 
sociation with the Cid’s daughters, 
partakes their quality inno- 
cence and beauty “white the 
sun.” And through its association 
with the story Ignez, The Poem 
the Cid suggests the significance 
for Pound not only the heroic 
interests the Cid but also 
the theme resurrection, which, 
this specific application, also con- 
veys sense tragic nobility. 

Cantos VIII, IX, and XI, 
Pound makes his most extensive 
treatment the factive person- 
ality the first thirty cantos 
the figure Sigismundo Mala- 
testa, the fifteenth century con- 
dottiere, who embodies the 
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ties “the entire man.” letter 
from Malatesta Giovanni de’ 
Medici, written 1449 from the 
Venetian battlefield, reveals Mala- 
testa lover and patron the 
arts. Offering continue uncon- 
ditional patronage the painter 
who has been doing chapel frescoes 
for him, Malatesta leaves the artist 
free work only when wishes 
and paint other things while the 
mortar the frescoes drying. 
When Malatesta’s 
stolen 1454, the thieves find 
building the Tempio, “‘A 
the style ‘Past 

Malatesta also pictured 
lover learning and humanist. 
discusses the subjects war, 
the Delphic temple, the Greek 
myths, 
kings with the 
sopher Gemisthus Plethon, who 
saw possibility revitalizing the 
values the western world and 
turning back the tide barbarian- 
ism through appeal neo-platon- 
ism interfused with pagan myth- 
ology. another occasion, Mala- 
testa arranges debate between 
his court poet, Basinio, and 
“anti-Hellene” scholar the ques- 
tion whether “one may 
elegant Latin poet without having 
studied The Italian his- 
torian and humanist Platina testi- 
fies that and Malatesta talked 
about 


books, arms, 
And men unsual genius, 
Both ancient times and our own, 
short the usual subjects 
conversation between 
men.” 


his military activities, Mala- 
testa fights against Venice and 


Florence, and for and against Ara- 
gon, Siena, Anjou, and Pope Pius 
II. The agreement between him 
and representative Florence, 
signed 1452, shows Malatesta 
and active man 
affairs. Another letter Gio- 
vanni de’ Medici from the battle- 
field 1449 shows Malatesta’s ex- 
pert knowledge the 
bards,” as, with the 2,000 cavalry 
troops and 4,000 infantry troops 
under his command, tries 
out-maneuver the floods. other 
years fights snows, hail 
storms, and marshes. 
tures Malatesta battling the 
elements, though they reveal his 
courage and capability the face 
natural disaster, mark him also 
fated man. lacks the 
shrewdness necessary for coping 
with the powerful forces Church 
and state that are against him. 
When Pope Pius excommuni- 
cates him and has his effigy burnt, 
because the Pope sees him 
political enemy rather than be- 
cause immoralist, despite 
the exaggerated charges that Benzi 
makes against Malatesta. Pound 
presents Pius monstrous 
swollen, swelling b.” and Sigis- 
mundo Malatesta political vic- 
tim, “caught like hen 
coop.” 

Malatesta’s love poem 
mistress, Isotta degli Atti, reveals 
the lyrical quality their love, 
and letters from Isotta 
six-year-old illegitimate son reveal 
tween them and Malatesta. The 
last glimpse Sigismundo Mala- 
testa “with his luck gone out 
his giving over his son Roberto. 
“In the gloom the gold gathers the 
light against it,” Pound comments, 
objectifying the images the light 
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that 
brought time darkness and 
destruction. 

The Odysseus archetype also 
appears merchantile explorer- 
adventurer Canto XVIII the 
figure Marco Polo, who, while 


and vitality 


imprisoned Genoa, explains 
Khan’s currency system. His learn- 
ing from foreign peoples con- 
trasted with the exploitive atti- 
tudes the Englishman who kicks 
the boy Constantinople, and 
Napoleon, who hates the French. 

The archetypes Odysseus and 
Hermes, who, will remem- 
bered, are associated Canto 
appear combined form the 
figures eleventh twelfth 
century troubadour poets, who 
function historical variants 
both. Canto further relates the 
troubadour poets Greek mytho- 
logy through two pairs stories, 
each pair interweaving one class- 
ical story and one Provengal story. 
the first pair, Ovid’s tale 
Procna, Philomela, and Tereus 
interwoven with the Provencal tale 
Raimon, Soremonda, and Cabe- 
stan. Both are stories passion 
and violence with motifs love, 
lust, revenge, and cannibalism. 
the second pair, the myth 
Actaeon, who was killed 
own dogs after having been turned 
into stag Diana revenge for 
seeing her bathing, interwoven 
with the story Pierre Vidal, the 
troubadour poet, who 
dressed himself wolf-skins 
court Loba Perrantier and was 
almost killed hounds during 
hunt. The interweaving these 
two pairs stories 
graphically what Pound meant 
“descent the shades, metamor- 
phoses, his 1937 letter 
John Lackay Brown. Canto 
introduces the figure Guil- 


laume, ninth Duke Aquitaine 
and Seventh Count Poitiers, the 
earliest troubadour poet whose 
songs are extant. Guillaume, 
vigorous, lusty adventurer, mortag- 
his wife’s patrimony make 
voyage the Crusade 1101- 
1102. His couplet, 


“Tant las fotei com auzirets 


boasts the extent his sexual 
activity. Both Vidal and Guil- 
aume, though they are degenera- 
tions from the norm quality, 
possess the factive attributes 
strongly masculine sexuality and 
expression will through direct 
action, which derive 
Odysseus archetype, and shrewd- 
ness and artistic interest, which de- 
rive from the Hermes archetype. 
Canto XII presents three mod- 
ern multiply-derived variants 
more 
from the archetypal norm the 
factive personality than any 
their predecessors. The American 
business Baldy Bacon, 
shrewd operator various ven- 
tures, such commercial 
ing, insurance, and buying “all 
the little copper pennies Cuba,” 
“wanted ‘eat the whole’r 
Wall Pound puts it, 
interest Was money 
business./‘No interest any other 
kind The Portuguese 
merchant Jose Maria dos Santos, 
gambling supposedly worthless 
water-logged maize from wrecked 
grain ship, made fortune 
mortgaging his patrimony and all 
his possessions buy suckling pigs 
fatten the corn. The “pore 
honest sailor,” the story told 
“Jim (John Quinn, the 
American attorney and 
tron) meeting pretentiously 
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pious but usurious bankers, 
treated for alcoholism hospi- 
tal, where hoodwinked into 
believing that has given birth 
child. Though amazed the 
“miracle,” accepts his respon- 
sibility sees it, playing the 
roles both father and mother 
the boy. Giving his drink, 
signs another ship, saves buy 
share the ship, eventually 
owns whole line streamers,” 
and confesses only his death 


“Your fader was rich merchant 


Stambouli.” 


your your 


Both Bacon and dos Santos dis- 
play the shrewdness but lack the 
artistic interest the Hermes 
archetype. Moreover, 
sertion will through direct ac- 
tion, though derived 
Odysseus archetype, made only 
the fringes society domin- 
ated not their individual cour- 
age but the collective “pro- 
rectors. Similarly, the “pore honest 
discipline and takes responsible 
action, does not dominate. 
shrewdness, limited expression 
will, self-discipline, 
bility are the best qualities pos- 
sible modern usury society, this 
society’s worst effects are 
the sailor’s sexual confusion and 
Clearly, world characterized 
not healthy sexuality but 
money-lust, the factive norm 
“the entire man” impossible 
achievement. 

Cantos II, IV, and XXVII, 
the figure Cadmus, and Canto 
VI, the figure Theseus, pre- 
sent the factive personality the 


archetypal just ruler. 
II, Pentheus warned, 


Canto 


“And you, 
Had well listen Tiresias, and 
Cadmus, 
your luck will 
out you.” 


Canto XXVII, Cadmus con- 
trasted with tovarisch, the com- 
mon man, the comrade the 
French and Russian revolutions, 
who neither reaps nor sows but 
only destroys and rots. For was 
Cadmus who sowed the dragon’s 
teeth from which armed warriors 
sprang up; who, after his wander- 
ings search Europa, founded 
the city Thebes; and who civil- 
ized the Boeotians 
them the use letters. Thus, 
Cadmus dominated not only 
through political, military, and 
economic interests but through 
cultural, artistic, and sexual inter- 
ests well. “Theseus, son 
Aegeus,” mentioned briefly 
Canto VI: 


Theseus from ‘Troezene 
And they wd. have given him poison 
But for the shape his sword hilt. 


Medea, who had taken refuge with 
Aegeus Athens, tried poison 
his father’s house from his moth- 


er’s house Troezene. But The- 
seus had been given token 
recognition the sword his father 
had left under rock Troezene 
before Theseus’ birth. Aegeus, re- 
cognizing his son 
saved him. Theseus later became 
king Athens, where set 
commonwealth. Pound’s emphasis 
Theseus’ use the token 
evade death suggests not only the 
obvious sexual and military 
tations the sword image but also 
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the shrewdness that necessary 
for survival. 

The Cadmus-Theseus archetype 
appears the first thirty cantos 
the figures good and just rulers 
such Niccolo d’Este and Thom- 
Jefferson. One illustrative ex- 
ample will suffice. Canto XXI, 
writes the American 
ambassador France, 


“Could you 
“Find gardener 
Who can play the french 


Jefferson explains that the Amer- 
ican economic system 


Will not admit the indulgence 
domestic band 

Musicians, yet have thought that 
passion for music 


Might reconciled with that economy 
which are 
Obliged observe. 


can get domestic servants 
(economically approved) who are 
also musicians (economically dis- 
approved indulgences), then 
can meet the demands the 
American system well those 
his own cultural sense. Like 
Cadmus and Theseus, Jefferson 
was just ruler democracy. 
But the degeneration cultural 
values from the archetypal Athen- 
ian system the variant American 
system apparent. 

Cantos and XVII, the 
Dionysus, and Canto 
XXVIII, the figure Adonis, 
present the archetype for 
thematic statement that the factive 
Canto presents the epi- 
sode from Metamorphoses 
onysus the face his 
attempt deceive the god and 
King Pentheus’ attempt drive 


out Dionysian worship. Ovid’s 
tale Dionysus appears vengeful 
god who takes direct action against 
his enemies, transforming 
greedy sailors into fish and allow- 
ing Pentheus torn apart 
frenzied Dionysian worshippers 
led his own mother. Canto 
aspect Zagreus, the son Zeus 
and Persephone, who, according 
Orphic legend, was destroyed and 
devoured the Titans the 
stigation the jealous Hera but 
whose heart, saved Athene and 
swallowed Zeus, was later re- 
born new Zagreus, the son 
Semele. Thus, Dionysus, though 
involved with his own time, tran- 
scended it. both Canto and 
Canto XVII, dominant imagery 
suggests Dionysus’ ecstatic rebirth 
god wine and vegetation 
and fertility: wind-red glow 
the shallows,” “feeding grapes 
leopards,” “the vines grow 
homage,” “the wine-red algae,” 
“Rose-paleness 
(Canto “the vines burst from 
fingers And the bees weighted 
with pollen Move heavily the 
vine-shoots,” “the trees growing 
water,” “almond (Canto 
XVII). The evolution the rites 
Dionysian worship into the 
classical dramatic forms satyr 
play, tragedy, and comedy, with 
their respective emphases the 
cyclical components birth, 
death, and rebirth, suggests that 
Pound also intends the figure 
Dionysus embody the theme 
cultural regeneration through 
classical archetypes. 

Canto XXVIII presents the de- 
generation from the classical norm 
Anchises, sailing past the island 
which the fertility ritual 
Adonis being celebrated, too 
preoccupied with the thought that 
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made bloody mess 
take any interest the 
rites. Both 
tion with practical affairs and the 
Adonisian worshippers’ 
lation from practical affairs reflect 
discontinuity between man and 
the gods. But despite the further 
widening this breach history, 
Pound sees various human 
temporal variants the basic, frag- 


1Ezra Pound, The Letters Ezra 
Pound, 1907-1941, ed. Paige (New 
York, 1950), 210. 

294. 

293. 


mented, pattern the archetypal 
figures who embody the ‘divine 
Through revital- 
ments classical 


modern usury society the ethical 
values which any age character- 
ize the factive personality. 


University Oklahoma 


Butler Yeats, for 
Ezra Pound,” (New York, 
1938), pp. 4-5. 

Letters, 239. 
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TEXAS STUDIES ENGLISH: 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MEMENTO 


WARREN FRENCH 


Scholarly publishing, least 
irresistible urge launch schol- 
arly publications must flourish- 
ing, because the last months the 
old decade saw the names sev- 
eral new journals—Canadian Lit- 
erature, Critical Quarterly, Mod- 
ern Drama, mention few—ap- 
pearing the columns our 
bibliography. The only trend 
far discernible the new genera- 
tion journals that they are 
rather than particular period 
like many traditional journals, 
critical viewpoint, like many dis- 
tinguished English and American 
reviews the present and recent 
past. 

specialized journals another new 
quarterly, Texas Studies Liter- 
ature and Language, which, far 
from being limited myths 
Texas chauvinism might lead one 
suppose the promotion 
Southwestern scholarship, displays 
interests broad and deep 
any alert and vigorous English de- 
partment’s and contri- 
butions scholars 

newcomer among quarterlies, 
Texas Studies not wholly new 
venture; rather the ambitious 
successor respected annual, 
Texas Studies English. The 
University Texas has not been 
alone publishing yearly volumes 
literary studies; many, however, 
like those long sponsored the 


University Illinois, are com- 
posed single monographs and 
thus lay outside the scope 
periodical bibliographies. Texas 
mained through three numbers 
until temporarily suspended after 
1915. When publication resumed 
1924, however, the editors de- 
parted from previous practice and 
assembled group articles re- 
English studies. precedent estab- 
lished, the policy bringing to- 
gether diversified articles annually 
continued until 1958, after which 
the annual was superseded the 
new quarterly editor- 
ship Dr. Philip Graham. Mean- 
while other English departments, 
notably Tulane and the Univer- 
sity Tennessee, had adopted the 
plan the Texas annual for their 
own Studies. 

Because these are often 
monograph 
series, articles appearing them 
have not always received appro- 
priate bibliographical recognition. 
Our own coverage has been incon- 
sistent, but hope the future 
have these annuals regularly re- 
presented the “Current Biblio- 
three Tennessee 
noted July, 1958, issue; those 
from recent Tulane Studies are re- 
presented the present 
Since the annual series Texas 
Studies now completed, how- 
ever, appears most fitting 
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mark its evolution into quarterly 
presenting special annotated 
list the articles twentieth 
century literature that appeared 
its last four issues, those published 
during the period beginning 
1955 covered our bibliography. 
This commemorative compilation 
may, hope, encourage readers 
browse through the whole 
thirty-four years’ run the an- 
nual. Note that the title was ab- 
breviated from 
Texas Studies English, for the 
last two annual issues dropping 
the first two words. 

Annotations articles the 
first issues the new University 
Texas quarterly appear under the 
headings the regular 

ibliography the present issue; 
future contents will noted there 
regularly, will those volumes 
the various other annual series 
that are brought our attention. 


CRANE, STEPHEN 
Colvert, James B., “The Origins Steph- 
Crane’s Literary Creed,” University 
Texas Studies English, 34:179-88, 
1955. 
There are serious objections the theory 
that ideas were influenced the 
French and Russian naturalists, 
often argued; “striking parallels the 
artistic aims and attitudes” the Bo- 
hemian hero Kipling’s The Light that 
Failed, strongly suggest that this novel 
“provided the young American with his 
basic conception the art fiction.” 


Colvert, James B., and Meaning 
Stephen Crane: The 
Texas Studies English, 37:34-45, 
1958. 

Crane’s method, “unlike that the real- 
ists, metaphorical, imagistic, and 
symbolic. The burden the meaning 
his fiction carried large part 
image, metaphor, recurring motifs, 
contrasts tone and mood, and other 
suggestive devices.” 


CRITICISM 
Handy, William J., “Imagination and the 


Understanding: 

sions,” Texas Studies English, 36: 

20-27, 1957. 
The chief task modern Kantian theor- 
ists (the Ransom-Tate group critics) 
interpret two axioms Kantian 
aethetic theory: “that the subject matter 
literary art man’s qualitative ex- 
perience and that the perception and 
formulation qualitative experience are 
functions the imaginative faculty.” 
They must deal with particular aspects 
experience the scientist does with 
the principles governing it. 


Handy, William J., “The Ontological 
Theory the Ransom Uni- 
versity Texas Studies English, 
35:32-50, 1956. 

The critcial principles the “ontological 

critics” have their source Kant’s dis- 

tinction between two kinds human 

ficance. “It means that the human im- 

pact literature resides its being 

unique form knowledge,” equally 

important scientific, ethical, prac- 
tical knowledge. 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 
Williamson, Mervyn W., “T. 
‘Gerontion’,” Texas Studies English, 
36:110-26, 1957. 
The notion strict division 
work about 1925 beginning ques- 
tioned; many the allusions 
bols “Gerontion” point Eliot’s late 
poetry and suggest the beginning 
quest even his “hopeless” 
period 


GLASGOW, ELLEN 
Becker, Allen W., “Ellen Glasgow’s Social 
History,” Texas Studies English, 36: 
12-19, 1957. 
Ellen method symbolizing 
the historical process her 
novels written between 1900 and 
1916 considerably more impressive 
theory than practice, because results 
thinness character and loss 
credulity”; yet the novels mark import- 
ant shift Southern fiction 
mentalism realism. 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 
Stephens, Robert 
Across the River and Into the Trees,” 
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Texas Studies English, 
1958. 

Richard Cantwell “incorporates most 
the experiences the Hemingway pro- 
tagonists before him” and, like them, 
“he emphasizies escape from the harsh 
public realities this century the 
most meaningful act his life.” 


JAMES, HENRY 
Firebaugh, Joseph J., “The Idealism 
37:141-54, 1958. 
The orthodox reading The Wings 
the Dove “makes Milly Theale kind 
saviour, and Merton Densher type 
the saved sinner,” but the actions 
these characters, when analyzed, “appear 
lack either the unequivocal, disin- 
terested benevolence the saviour, 
the deliberate free choice and authentic 
humility the saved” 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Hayman, David, “Dramatic Motion 
Finnegans Wake,” Texs Studies 
English, 37:155-76, 1958. 
detailed examination Joyce’s choice 
and application thematic materials 
the elaboration the first draft the 
“Butt and Taff skit” Finnegans Wake, 
part iii, demonstrates that 
sages the novel are not static, but “sus- 
ceptible the most delicate variations 
tone, replete with rich and varied im- 
plications.” 


MOODY, WILLIAM VAUGHAN 
Eckman, Frederick, “Moody’s Ode: The 
Collapse the Heroic,” Texas Studies 
English, 36:80-92, 1957. 
Moody aimed “An Ode Time Hesita- 
tion” “embodying theme ideal- 
istic patriotism vehicle lofty 
language and heroic imagery.” The 
has failed appeal later twentieth 
century audience because our time’s 
distrust the conventional hero-figure, 
the ceremonial public utterance, and the 
Shelleyan concept the poet-lawmaker. 


RAINE, KATHLEEN 

Adams, Hazard, Poetry Kathleen 
37:114-26, 1958. 

Adopting position similar that which 

Robert Graves prescibes for the poetess, 

Miss Raine, “in age philosophic 

which art taken soldem 


offer more than private 
strives present microcosm reality 
rather than fragment,” recreate 
world where objects reassert themselves 
extensions communal mind.” 


SHAPIRO, KARL 
‘Adam and Eve’,” University Texas 
Studies English, 35:1:10, 1956. 
“Adam and Eve,” which marked new 
direction Shapiro’s work, not di- 
dactic, but mythic, retelling 
passing skill and terms the modern 
consciousness, one the great seminal 
myths Western culture.” 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
Park, Bruce R., Mote the Critic’s 
Eye: Bernard Shaw and Comedy,” 
Texas Studies English, 37:195-210, 
1958. 
“Shaw hard place the literary 
tradition partly because his idea liter- 
ary form pre-romantic while his idea 
literary value post-romantic Shaw 
comic dramatist, and contemporary 
indifference his work part reflects 
long European tradition finding 
comedy indigestible Probably modern 
criticism needs widen its conception 


‘literature’. 


STEVENS, WALLACE 
Riddel, Joseph N., Prounci- 
amento’: Wallace Stevens’ Sea Surface 
Full Clouds,” Texas Studies 
English, 37:177-86, 1958. 
The poem has the two-fold purpose 
theory imagined reality,” 
achieved the rhetorical design, 
and showing this theory “operating or- 
ganically within the poem,” embody- 
ing the poem’s “textural architect- 
onics” imagery “which opens new 
areas reality denied logic.” 


THEORY LITERATURE 
Hill, Archibald A., Program for the 
Definition Literature,” Texas Studies 
English, 37:46-52, 1958. 
Not only are stylistic characteristics the 
defining mark literature, but the close 
and exhaustive analysis stylistics, 
study yet its infancy, “is our best hope 
qualities literature” 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AIKEN, CONRAD 

Wilbur, Robert Hunter, “The Song 
Consciousness: Conrad Poetry,” 
1959. 

Sheepfold Hill, Aiken’s latest collection 

poems, re-examines man’s consciousness. 

longer Aiken “apostle disil- 

lusionment”; the naturalistic 

view man,” now speaks affirmatively 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Lash John “Dimension Racial Ex- 
perience: Critical Summary Liter- 
ature and about Negroes 1958.” 
Quarter, 1959. 
Writers fiction about the 
were preoccupied with subsistence 
the ghetto and the color line; 
internal structure and ethnocentric demo- 
Negro culture there some 
mordial causes and unadorned effects 
these 


SHERWOOD 
Ringe, “Point View and 
theme Want Know Why’,” 
Spring-Fall 1959. 
The skillful use the first person point 
view Want Know Why” allows 
Anderson suggest the immature judg- 
ments and the sensuous response the 
world avound him the young narrator. 
After his disillusionment, the boy 
step nearer maturity, but the point 
view ‘demands that the boy not yet know 
the answer his the 
reader will the 
narrator will answer correctly. (G.O.) 


AUDEN, WYSTAN HUGH 

Sunesen, Bent, Are Not Stares 
English Studies, 40:429-49, 
December, 1959. 

Sea and the Mirror exhibits 

“the manifested power seriousness that 

has fused its content with its 

knowledge the poem “could become 


BAHR, HERMANN 
Daviau, Donald G., “Dialog vom Marsyass 
Hermann Bahr’s Affirmation 
over Modern Language 
terly, 20:360-70, December, 1959. 
Dialog vom Marsyas 
“decision subordinate art 
marks shift political, social, 
and, later, religious subject matter. Later 
works, showing aesthetic development 
than artist. (G.S.) 


BORCHERT, WOLFGANG 
Mileck, Joseph, “Wolfgang 
‘Draussen vor der Monatshefte, 
December, 1959. 
Borchert’s hero, back 
only indifference the society which 
returns. But his own indulgence 
from society’s only 
this climactic story, 
society, and life, and thereafter gradually 
reconciles himself his 


BOWLES, PAUL 
Evans, Oliver, “Paul Bowles the 
‘Natural’ Man,” Critiques 
Fiction, 
1959. 
and numerous short stories 
“favorite formula, the defeat and 
degradation (whether moral 
itive Bowles evidently believes 
the superiority “natural” man, 
“as societies evolve technologically 
members become more neurotic 
happy.” (G.O.) 


CALLAGHAN, MORLEY 

Watt, W., “Morley Calaghan Think- 
Autumn, 1959. 

from the late twenties into the forties, 

reveals that much his strength springs 

from his attempt explore human 

periences terms the intellectual con- 

cepts the time. (R.K.) 


CAMUS, ALBERT 
Scott, Nathan, “The Modest Optimism 
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Albert Camus,” Christian Scholar, 44: 
251-74, Winter, 1959. 

After the Camus 
canon, the author concludes that there is, 
especially his later work, “profound 
sense the ‘transpersonal presence the 
biblical faith, and have ample 
testimony his writings that this for 
him rich and deep source the con- 
fidence and the courage that enable him 


Osten, “Un aspect prose 
Number 
One, 1959. 
Camus’ novels, plays, 
lations the use syntactical 
grouped threes. Such triads words, 
phrases, clauses contribute the 
strength and balance his prose style. 
CARY, JOYCE 
Adams, Hazard, “Blake and Gulley Jim- 
1959. 
comparison Blake’s and Gulley Jim- 
son’s careers, art, and aesthetic theories 
reveals that The Horse’s Mouth Cary 
“expresses the position the twentieth- 
century artist who works consciously 
the tradition English symbolism.” Cary 
not Gulley, but sides with the 
artist’s vision; and that turns out 


Adams, Hazard, “Joyce Cary: Posthumous 
Volumes and Criticism Date,” Texas 
Studies Literature and Language, 
1:289-99, Summer, 1959. 

“Cary’s novels novels 

concerned with traditional philosophical 

problems which literature has always 
known the reviewers Cary are not 
rule distinguished acute critical 
judgment the Times Literary Review 
fuddled view Cary’s novels date.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Three 


Adams, Hazard, 
Studies, 


Fiction 

Summer, 1959. 
Whereas Woolf and Joyce attempted 
their most ambitious works explore 
the minds their characters below the 


level statement,” Cary First Trilogy 
“chose explore what the minds his 
characters articulate, how conscious 
they are their own how 
careful they are suppress 
what they think they have not revealed.” 

Both methods suggest that the problem 


graphy English and 
tions,” Texas Studies Literature and 
Language, 1:300-10, Summer, 1959. 


CHEKOV, ANTON 
Winner, Thomas G., 
and 

Winter, 1959. 
was apparently attracted during 
resistance evil, but after his 


Ward No. 
Ethics,” Slavic and 


directly attacked his ideas Ward No, 
tragic-comedy 


man 


COMPARATIVE 
Cary, Joseph, 

Modern 

lology, 56:113-21, November, 1959. 
“The ‘lyric obsession with matter’ 
form trucs, spectacle, and the virtual 
obliteration text was, with the futur- 
ists, directed toward 
tical ideal auiomation; France, 
the other hand, eventually served 
liberative influence which, if, taken cum 
grano, helped renew classical tradition.’ 
(AS.) 


LITERATURE 
the French 
Phi- 


Kretsch, Robert W., “Political Passion 
Balzac and Henry James,” Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, 14:265-70, December, 
1959. 

Balzac and James attempted 

sent re-unification personality 

fragmenting nineteenth century. 

Historie des Treize Balzac conceived 

group characters who 

other’s passions. The Princess Casa- 
massima James presented 

(F.C.T.) 


CONNELLY, MARC 
Ford, Nick Aaron, “How Genuine The 
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Quarterly, 

20:67-70, First Quarter, 1959. 
Connelly utterly failed “to present 
genuine representation the religious 
beliefs thousands untutored Negroes 
the deep South,” representation such 
may found James Weldon John- 
son’s Trombones.” (W.G.F.) 


Garey, Doris B., “The Green Pastures 
Again,” Phylon Quarterly, 20:193-4, 
Second Quarter, 1959. 

The Green Pastures may be, Ford 

[see above] maintains, objectionable 

sociological grounds, but such criticism 

overlooks the most important element 
the play: “its portrayal the ‘growth’ 

(W.G.F.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 
Stallman, W., “Time and The Secret 
Agent,” Texas Studies Literature 
and Language, 1:101-22, Spring, 1959. 
“Verloc’s mission, the intended bomb- 
ing Greenwich observatory, 
destory Time-Now, Universal Time, 
life itself .[the] mission the destruc- 
tion space and time, the great circle 
Greenwich meridian, the zero from 
which space measured and time 


COZZENS, JAMES GOULD 

Ludwig, Richard M., “James Gould 
zens: Review Research and Crit- 
icism,” Texas Studies Literature and 
Language, 1:123-36, Spring, 1959. 

[Evaluates the welter discussion the 

previously neglected Cozzens that appear- 

after the publication Love 


CRANE, STEPHEN 

Beebe,, Maurice, and Gullason, Thomas 
A., “Criticism Stephen Crane: 
Selected Checklist with Index 
Studies Separate Modern 
Fiction Studies, Autumn, 
1959. 


Buitenhaus, Peter, “The Essentials 
Life: ‘The Open Boat’ Existentialist 
Fiction,” Studies, 
Autumn, 1959. 

story since the protagonist transcends the 

limits natural philosophy and makes 
existential affirmation. “No story 

Crane more profoundly embodies within 

its structure, style, and 

meaning experience,” Crane’s protag- 


onist brought the realization the 
absurity the experience and thence 
realziation the human condition. 
(D.E.W.) 


Colvert, James B., “Structure and Theme 
Stephen Crane’s Fiction,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 5:199-208, Autumn, 
1959. 

“The narrative design 

fiction defined the tension between 

two ironically divergent points view: 
the narrowing and deluding point view 
the actors and the enlarging and ruth- 
lessly revealing point view the ob- 
server-narrator.” More than being just 
technical expediency, this use point 
view grows from his vision the world 
and, the same time projects 
essential theme: the consequence 
false pride, vanity, and blinding de- 


Cox, James Trammell, “The Imagery 
The Red Badge Courage,” Modern 
Fiction Autumn, 
1959. 

understanding Crane’s better 

works demands understanding how 

Crane uses language poetically. The dis- 

covery, Henry Fleming the “nature 

reality” symbolically presented 
the reader through the imagery, provid- 
ing this discovery with pervasive 
dramatic irony which essential full 


Gleckner, Robert F., “Stephen Crane and 
the Wonder Man’s Conceit,” Modern 
Autumn, 
1959. 

“The Blue Hotel,” man approaches 

tragic stature. The over-all structure 

the story more carefully worked out 
than any other Crane Story. Each 
level life seems control itself, but 
there always unrecognizable higher 
level exerting the real control. this 
force that defeats man’s will. (D.E.W.) 


Gullason, Thomas A., “The Significance 
Wounds the Rain”, Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 5:235-42, Autumn, 1959. 

Wounds the Rain shows that 

craftsmanship did not fail weaken 

the last years his life. these stories, 
one finds more mature, realistic writer 
than the more romantic writre The 

Red Badge Courage. His exposure 

real war gave him greater depth, 
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CRITI 
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1959- 


tice 


literary 
sponses 


lo set 


less obtrusive style, and 


Maclean, Hugh N., “The Two Worlds 
‘The Blue Modern Fiction 
Studies, 5:260-70, Autumn, 1959. 

“The Blue Hotel” Crane making 

case for the will and also deprecating 

reason. contrast central the 

story; the blue hotel the isolated world 
“what might be,” and the saloon re- 
presents the world “what is” The first 
means something; the second, nothing. 
(D.E.W.) 


Solomon, Eric, “The Structure The 


Red Badge Modern 


was Stephen Crane who gave the war 
novel its classic form, for was creating 
rather than re-living experience. The 
Red Badge deals with both Henry Flem- 
ing’s awakening knowledge his 
real self and parallel awakening the 
part his regiment. the conclusion 
the novel, Henry has become new 
man who views life fresh frame- 
work, armed not towards glory but job 
done. (D.E.W.) 


Stallman, W., “Crane’s ‘Maggie’: 
Reassessment,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
Autumn, 1959. 
“Maggie” art novel, not 
ogical period piece. The novel episodic, 
and the nineteen episodic chapters are 
moods romantic sentiment, 
hope contrasted with contra- 
dictory moods futility, disillusionment, 
despair. ironic viewpoint from 
which Crane designs his forthright moral 
and social intent” what saves this novel 
from becoming sociological 
novel. (D.E.W.) 


CRITICISM 
Cruttwell, Patrick, and Persons,” 
Hudson Review, 12:487-507, Winter, 


1959-60. 

Only the case drama, perhaps, can 
one completely separate author-as-maker 
tice the New Critics, one cannot isolate 
literary responses from all 
sponses. Unfortunately, impossible 
graphical historical knowledge. 


Foster, Richard, “R. Blackmur: The 
Technical Critic Romantic Agonist,” 
Spring, 
1959. 

“One may complain diffi- 

culty and times feel imposed upon 

and embarrassed the there 
much value, the later work 
especially that “he may justly regarded 
one the most sensitive and subtle 
critics our time.” (C.K.L.) 


Lecky, Eleazer, “Ideas 
Modern Literary Criticism,” Literature 
and Psychology, 9:36-9, Summer and 
Fall, 1959. 

value for literary criticism fails take 

into account the ultimate relativity 
order. call experience “disorder” and 
art oversimplify the rela- 

tionship art (R.A.B.) 


Wakeman, Mary K., “Dynamics the 
Tragic Catharsis,” Literature and Psy- 
chology 9:34-41, Summer 
1959. 

“Tragedy traumatic experience de- 

livered bound. free-flowing cathexis 

has been transformed into usefully avail- 

able energy. are exhilarated 

feeling power, vitality spare, and 

the satisfaction that cames only with 

personal achievement.” (R.A.B.) 


DRAMA 

Gassner, John, “The Source, The Path, 
The Vision: Relativistic View,” Edu- 
cational Theatre 
December, 1959. 

vidual talent are all, and everything 

else chaff the creative process and 

chatter the academic world—and that 


Groff, Edward, “Point View Modern 
Drama,” Modern 
December, 1959. 

create dramatic forms 

which will allow greater psychological 

subtlety and depth, modern dramatists 
have experimented with the exploration 
the minds characters theatrical 
terms. result, many the most 
exciting dramatic experiments will 
emerge from the use the point 
view the ‘consciousness engaged 
narrator.” (C.K.L.) 
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Hodge, Francis, Director Critic,” 
Educational Theatre Journal, 11-280-4, 
December, 1959. 

most important stage critic,” must con- 

stantly exercise his objective, analytical 
media. Although his function largely 
one interpretation, the director also 
truly creative. (B.K.) 


Avant-Garde Theatre,” World Theatre, 
8:171-202, Autumn, 1959. 

Defining the avant-garde terms op- 

position and rupture,” describes 

its true representative critic of, and 
not apologist for, what exists now.” 

Such theatre laboratory pro- 

viding “the same opportunities 

for making experiments” 

playwrights. 


Rosenberg, Harold,, “Notes 
cember, 1959. 

unique fact which anx- 
iously struggles conceal from 
and this the very fact that the root 


DRAMA (AMERICAN) 
Gorelik, 
Theatre,’ Contact, 2:47-56, 1959. 
What wrong with modern American 
theatre “not the theme but its failure 
duction, exemplified the work 
Bertolt Brecht and Erwin Piscator, sees 
beyond domestic problems individual 
psychology and “leading the way 
toward larger theatre.” (C.K.L.) 


Larger 


Hewes, Henry, “Young Dramatists 
Trial the United World 
Theatre, 8:217-24, Autumn, 1959. 

None the newest playwrights show 

promises reaching the stature Miller 

and Williams. Unfortunately, their pre- 
rently conditioned Broadway “cer- 
tain knacks” for serving box office. They 
are encouraged “to suggest rather than 
explore 


Highlander, James L., 
Educational Theatre Journal, 
December, 1959. 


For several months, Chicago 
and America, the New 
sessed art theatre.” Wheras the contin- 
ental forerunners the New ‘Theatre 
produced and promoted the “new 
drama,” this theatre almost completely 
overlooked it. Begun with zealous artistic 
ambitions, ended bickering and con- 
fusion. (B.K.) 


Weissman, Philip, Lively 
Lives: Portraitures Versus Art,” Mod- 
ern Drama, 2:263-7, December 1959. 

The dramatiziations the lives con- 

temporaries are not 

for the stage; however, these plays not 
add “the stature the American 
about our own times and our contemp- 
oraries overshadowed the aesthetic 
for the inner nature contempor- 
ary man?” (C.K.L.) 


DRAMA 

Cohen, Nathan, Today: 
Canada,” Tamarack Review, 
Autumn, 1959. 

Stratford which reality 

has proved blight, interrupted the 

very shaky feet. 


Canada,” Review, 13:38-47, 
Autuimn, 1959. 

The 

strongly influenced French and 

can drama, the result twenty 
ceaseless effort. final result its 
success will probably 

drama_ 

(D.E.W.) 


DRAMA (FRENCH) 
Davril, R., “Elizabethan 


provided dramtic criteria 


Pronko, Leonard “Sunshine and Sub 


stances: Comic Theater 


the future. 


Modern French Theater,” Texas Quar- 
terly, 2:94-105, Winter, 1959. 

the hands certain stage directors, 

valuable instrument for the invigoration 
the modern French drama and for the 
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Anouilh, Ayme, Roussin,” Modern 

Drama, 2:243-50, December 1959. 
There are some radical differences the 
works Archard, Anouilh, Ayme, and 
Roussin, which make some 
dramatists more palatable American 
audiences than others. However, “the 
modern French theatre, 
serious and its light moods, has great 
deal offer American audience.” 
(C.K.L.) 


DRAMA (IRISH) 

Fitz-Simon, Christopher, “The Theater 
Dublin,” Modern Drama, 2:289-94, 
December, 1959. 

review the Dublin theatre reveals 

that “productions artistic importance 

are rare occurences.” (C.K.L.) 


DRAMA (SPANISH) 

Arjona, Doris K., “The Spanish Theatre 
Today,” Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal, 11:265-70, December, 1959. 

The current Spanish theater seems una- 

ware today’s political and social prob- 

lems. Its vitality derives, always has, 
from its perennial interest individual 
human beings. [The work leading 
twentieth-century Spanish playwrights 
(B.K.) 


DREISER, THEODORE 
Handy, William J., 
Dreiser’s Sister Texas 
Studies Literature and Language, 
1:380-93, Autumn, 1959. 
shift from accepted critical preoccupa- 
tions necessary discover the distinc- 
tive power Dreiser’s work; when 
approach Sister Carrie with the intention 
discovering its particular value, “the 
most immediate impression that the 
looming presence Dreiser throughout 
the 


FBERHART, RICHARD 

Thorslev, Peter L., “The Poetry 
Richard Eberhart,” Northwestern Uni- 
2:26-32, Winter, 
1959-60. 

Eberhart romantic, poet nature 

and personal human values. His best 

work lies between two extremes, the 

prosaic and the pyrotecthnical. His quiet 

controlled lyrics are his truest work. 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 
Austin, Allen, “T. Eliot’s Objective 


University Kansas City 
Review, 26:133-40, 1959. 
Through the term “objective 
which introduced his 1919 essay 
Hamlet, Eliot stresses the importance 
motive for the emotion. The 
term signifies complex situation, 
and images which causes 
presses the character’s emotion.” (G.K.) 


Bollier, P., Eliot and John Mil- 
ton: Problem Criticism,” Tulane 
Studies English, 8:165-92, 1958. 

Eliot’s strictures Milton must con- 

sidered against the background 

general theory poetic craftsmanship 
“As Eliot’s concern with 
the contemporary ‘revolution 
poetry has broadened include such 
poets who like Milton have elaborated 


established 
Hovey, Richard B., and 


Saint The Cocktail Litera- 
ature and Psychology, 9:51-5, Summer 
and Fall, 1959. 
Eliot’s inadequate undertsanding “dy- 
namic depth psychology” and 
parent inability present argument 
for love” point limitation 
his insight into (R.A.B.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 

Connolly, Thomas E., 
Fable the Classroom,” College Eng- 
lish, 21:165-71, December 1959. 

character page and 

action) such the one given here, helps 

students understand the structure 


Eby, Cecil D., “Faulkner and the South- 
western Shenandoah, 11: 
13-21, Autumn, 1959. 

“None his work more Southern than 

The Hamlet, but its South the less 

familiar wasteland the early regional- 

plantation settings the romantic novel- 

ist [Augusta Evans Wilson].” (J.N.P.) 


Garrett, George, Early Liter- 
ary Texas Studies Liter- 
ature and Language, 1:3-10, 
1959. 
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The reviews that Faulkner wrote 1921 
and 1922 for the 
paper, the Missississippian, show that 
was not provincial critics have often 
assumed but was well aware the con- 
temporary literary and theatrical situa- 
tion and that even this early em- 
phasized the need for artifice distin- 
guish art from life. (W.G.F.) 


Wasiolek, Edward, “As Lay Dying: Dis- 
tortion the Slow Eddy Current 
Opinion,” Critique: Studies Modern 
Fiction, 3:15-23, Spring-Fall 1959. 

attack the traditional view 

Lay Dying.as being concerned with the 

“serious, dignified, and 

struggle poor whites define their 

sense kinsship.” Here the novel 
read bitterly ironic, and the promise 
that Addie exacts from her family 
interpreted her method revenge, 
her way exposing what she has learned 
about life: men forever 
strangers each other, that the bonds 
kinship, love, trust, and even fear 
and sin are but words.” (G.O.) 


FICTION 
Arden, Eugene, “The Early 
Quarterly, 


First Quarter, 1958. 

The novels written about Harlem since 
the appearance Paul 
naturalistic The Sport the Gods 
(1902) have added new character 
American fiction, urban Negro, “more 
pliable, less likely fit into stock cate- 
gories than the earlier Negro 


Couthland, R., “The West Indian 
Novel Phylon 
Quarterly, 20:32-41, First Quarter, 1959. 

Recent novels about West Indian emi- 

grants the United States and Europe 

all emphasize that the migrants are tem- 
peramentally out place their new 
environments and generally advocate that 
the migrants should cling their own 
values and preserve separate cultural 
identities. (W.G.F.) 


Gaster, Beryl, “The Novel France 
Today,” Contemporary Review, No- 
vember, 1959, pp. 237-9. 

France, where has been influenced 

strongly Proust, Joyce, Faulkner, and 


austere approach. Most the novelists 
subscribe the premise that all false— 
the social order, liberty, justice, etc. Upon 
this premise they build world where 
true knowlege impossible and where 
alienation the common curse. (F.L.) 


Hassan, Ihab H., “The Victim: Images 
Evil Recent American Fiction,” 
College English, 21:140-6, December 
1959. 

“When one considers the examples re- 

cent American fiction, considers the oc- 

casion outrage and despair, the objects 
ultimate revulsion, the experiences 
violence and terror, one finds that the 
victim appears through all, 

testimonial the power evil, and 

testimonial also the greater power 


Lehar, Richard, “Existentialism Re- 
cent American Fiction: The Demonic 


and Language, 1:181-202, Summer, 
1959. 


American writers like Paul Bowles, Saul 
Bellow and Ralph Ellison 
cupied with the same problems and 
themes that puzzle Sartre and Camus: 
“the meaning identity the modem 
world, the nature good and evil, the 
possibility fulfillment the contem- 
porary society, the source values 
world without God, and the possibility 
and meaning action ethical 
vacuum.” (W.G.F.) 


Robbe-Grillet, Alain, “Old ‘Values’ and 
the New Novel,” Evergreen Review, 
Summer, 1959. 

The new novel must deal only with sur- 

faces and not pretend 

the things, since man 
logically assert personal freedom, 
must reject anthropomorphism. 
must refuse idea pre-established 
order.” (W.G.F.) 


FITZGERALD, SCOTT 

Kuehl, John, “Scott Fitzgerald: Romantic 
and Realist,” Texas Studies Litera- 
ture and Language, 1:412-26, Autumn 
1959. 

Fitzgerald’s best fiction 

ments novel manners and the 

romance; The Great Gatsby 

cesfully blends realistic treatment 

our culture with the age-old “hero 

myth.” (W.F.G.) 
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FORSTER, EDWARD MORGAN 

Crews, Frederick P., “The 
Journey and the Perils Humanism,” 
ELH, 26:575-96, December, 1959. 

The Longest Journey celebrates 
combination utter philosophical 
imism” and ition that art— 


which challenge “to create order 
which rivals nature’s man 
perhaps his best hope. (R.A.B.) 


FROST, ROBERT 


Lasser, Michael I., “The Loneliness 


Robert Frost,” Literary Review, 2:287- 
97, Winter 1959-60. 

Frost has “withdrawn into lonely land- 
scape.” There creates the “isolated 
instant,” placing his characters lonely 
individuals vast and sometimes bleak 
natural settings. really poet 
silence and retreat. (E.T.) 


GIDE, ANDRE 

Holdheim, William W., “The Dual Struc- 
ture the Prométhée mal 
Modern Language Notes, 74:14-20, De- 
cember 1959. 

“The formal structure the Prométhée 

gives symbolic expression the old 

Gidian theory artistic catharsis.” But 

Gide manages imply ironically that 

even the final harmony false (M.J.O.) 


GIRAUDOUX, JEAN 

Hooker, Ward, Last Play,” 
Hudson Review, 12:604-11, Winter, 
1959-60. 

Despite prevailing French opinion about 

Giraudoux’s posthumous plays, Pour 

Lucréce represents the playwright his 

best: “the most satisfactory” his 

tragedies, better setting and better 

construction; Lucile the most successful 


GREENE, GRAHAM 

Wassmer, Thomas A., “The Sinners 
Graham Greene,” Dalhousie Review, 
Auutmn, 1959. 

Many the significant inversions the 

characters and themes Greene’s work 

spring from paradoxes regarding the 

problem sin (e.g. “God appears 

psychologically most present 

gically most remote”) (R. K.) 


HALL, DONALD 
“Crunk,” “The Work Donald Hall,” 
Fifties, Third Issue, 1959, pp. 


Donald Hall has until recently been 
poet the middle classes. Some his 
latest work shows changed viewpoint. 
The author concludes that poetry “must 
leave the middle class and its ideas 
and securities,” pointing the work 
Leslie Hedley, Ferlinghetti, and others. 
(E.T.) 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 
Freeman, Richard, Span- 
ish Civil War Dispatches,” Texas 
Studies Literature and Language, 
1:170-80, Summer, 1959. 
dispatches the North 
American Newspaper Alliance 
written without bias and rarely reported 
material that used his passionately 
pro-Loyalist fiction; could not use 
material for fiction once had used 
for feature writing because the 
emotion had been drained from 
could not bring himself revivify it.” 
(W.GF.) 


Kinnamon, Kenneth, “Hemingway, the 
Corrida, and Spain,” Texas Studies 
Literature and 
Spring, 1959. 

“Hemingway has completely assimilat- 

certain aspects the Spanish tem- 

perament that they have become—per- 
haps unconsciously his part—a deter- 
mining factor his conception moral- 
ity his theory tragedy, and the 
characteristic type his 


Moynihan, William T., “The Martyrdom 
Robert Jordan,” College English, 21: 
127-32, December 1959. 

“The plot this novel constructed 

best depict distinct type human 

being, man willing die for cause, 
and from this specific type character 
stems the ‘mighty theme” “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, the oneness mankind.” 


HEYM, GEORG 

Krispyn, E., “Sources and Subject Matter 
Two Short Stories Georg Heym,” 
AUMLA, Journal the Australasian 
Universities Language and Literature 
Association, 12:52-57, November, 1959. 

Heym’s story “The Thief,” the way 

draws upon two actual museum incidents 

well upon biography 

Vinci, reveals the “ani- 
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mistic approach lifeless objects, and 
preoccupation with mental abnormality.” 
His story “The Fifth October” reveals 
the historical (F.J.P.) 


HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO VON 

Mell, Max, “Hugo von Hofmannsthal,” 
Die Neue Rundschau, 70:397-401, No. 
1959. 

There was something essentially tragic 

the personality Hofmannsthal, bound 

with his remarkable ability produce 

beauty even while his world was under- 

going war and upheaval. (R.H.L.) 


Schoolfield, George C., “Two Unpublish- 
Letters Hugo von Hofmann- 
sthal,” Monatshefte, 51:337-40, Decem- 
ber, 1959. 

1921 Hofmannsthal was invited con- 

tribute series articles Sydsvenska, 

Dagbladet Snallposten. assented 

gracious letter Claes Lindskog, ad- 

visory associate SDS. Two articles were 
published second letter Hofmann- 
thal proposed article Schnitzler, 
which, however, was published. 


Stern, Martin, 
Lustpielfragment,” Die Neue Rund- 
schau, 70:463-98, No. 1959. 

With the help newly available manu- 

scripts, possible interpret Hof- 

first fragmentary comedy, 

reality. Silvia attempt, vitiated 
complexity, clothe profundity 

(R.H.L.) 


HOPKINS, GERARD MANLEY 
Mellown, Elgin, W., “Gerald Manley 
Hopkins and His Public, 1889-1918,” 
Modern Philology, 56:94-9, November, 
1959. 
questionable that 1918 edi- 
sponsible for the success that work. 
the major date the critical his- 
tory Hopkins, clear that, the 
basis the appreciation few poems 
and feeling religious sympathy, 
had achieved limited following recep- 
tive and responsive whatever might 


JAMES, HENRY 
Cargill, Oscar, “Gabriel Nash—Somewhat 


less than Angel?” Nineteenth Century 
Fiction, 14:231-9, December, 1959. 
Lyall Powers errs believing that James 


intended The Tragic Muse his vale. 


dictory novel and identifying Gabriel 
Nash with James two 
names (from the 
sialists Harvey and Nash), 
(the new aestheticism), and 
osophy (being rather than doing) all 
suggest Wilde, not James. (F.C.T.) 


Flinn, and Howard Key, “Henry 


James and Gestation,” College English, 


21:173-75, December, 1959. 
possible that the misprint 
Portrait, referred James letter 
Mrs. Linton, Madame Merle’s state- 
ment about the time the birth 
Isabel’s child. (M.J.O.) 


JONES, JAMES 
Burress, Lee A., “James Jones 
Folklore and Ballad,” College English, 
21:161-5, December 1959. 
James Jones writes letter replying 
inquiry about the ballad-writing scene 
From Here Eternity: “As you can 
see, the song and the episodes connected 
with were purely the result effort 
technique writing—an attempt 
get down, written, something about these 
men knew and their music, and the 
strengthen the power and emotion the 
novel whole, sort harmonic 
(M.J.O.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Ryf, Robert Visual Imagina- 
tion,” Texas Studies Literature and 
Language, 1:30-43, Spring, 1959. 
Joyce’s writing may found “paral- 
lels for every technique 
motion picture form” (including mon- 
tage, superimposition, the 
solve, filashback, controlled perspective, 
critics have dwelt usually the auditory 
aspects Joyce’s work, farther 
than his contemporaries exploiting the 
same devices the cinema. (W.G.F.) 


Sultan, Stanley, “The Sirens the 
Ormond Bar: Ulysses”, The University 
Kansas City Review, 26:83-92, De- 
cember, 1959. 

Ulysses, rather than being “chaos 

arbitrary allusions, stylistic singularities, 
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and unique often claimed, 
has comprehensible form structural 
integrity. author supports this con- 


opera) and The Odyssey. (G.K.) 


FRANZ 

Leopold, Keith, “Franz Stories 
the First Person,” AUMLA, Journal 
the Australasian Universities Language 
Literature Association, 11:56-62, Sep- 
tember, 1959. 

Kafka sometimes “achieves remarkable 
past incidents” other times produces 
story that “approaches the re- 
port rather than the narrative.” Both 
“suggest outlook that sees 
life not order, pattern and develop- 
moments which the individual en- 
trapped, and these moments are further 
precarious and infinitely com- 


Mark, “David Copperfield Psy- 
chological Fiction,” Critical Quarterly, 
1:292-301, Winter, 1959. 

Spilka utilizes certain parallel features 

Kafka’s Amerika, “his Dickens novel’,’ 

his analysis David Copperfield 

“projective novel.” (J.N.P.) 


Mark, “Kafka and Dickens: The 
Country Sweetheart,” American Imago, 
16:367-78, Winter, 1959. 

Dickens’ David Copperfield the writ- 

ing Amerika, but critics have been un- 

able explain sufficiently “the country 
sweetheart” parallel. aim here 

‘to account more fully 

for the troublesome parallel, 

demonstrate its relation each 

method.” (J.M.D.) 


Webster, Peter Dow, “Franz 
‘Metamorphosis’ Death and Resur- 
rection Fantasy,” American Imago, 16: 
349-65, Winter, 1959. 

The “initial conversion the hero into 

the image the dung beetle followed 

the inward discharge abreaction 
the castration fantasy, with progressive 
the oral and anal fixations 
until fatal phallic libido 
gentlement, the restoration the 
father and mother imagos, and especially 


the nubility the emancipated anima, 

KRISHNAMURTI, JIDDU 

Burden, Jean, “Krishnamurti 
Pathless Land,” Prairie Schooncr, 33: 
271-80, Fall, 1959. 

second volume commentaries are 

beautifully written, but will probably not 

become best-sellers. ‘The short essays 

not appeal those who are looking for 

gratification rather realization. 

(D.E.W.) 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 
Essays Criticism, 9:381-7, 
1959. 
examination three recent articles 
Lawrence which appeared 
Criticism leads the author hazard 
that much Lawrence “criticism does him 
and completely trivial 
and utterly unnecessary.” Lawrence has 
become critically fashionable; his reputa- 
tion likely because there are 
“too many workers 
(G.O.) 


Porter, Katherine Anne, Wreath for 
the Gamekeeper,” Shenandoah, 11:3-12, 
Autumn, 1959. 

Critics have been carried away 

evaluation Lady Chatterly’s Lover 

their feelings about censorship. ‘Though 
obscenity can literally effective, Law- 
rence abuses obscenity 
sickly sentimental. The novel 
iously bad and far more 
attention than deserves 
(D.E.W.) 


Widmer, Kingsley, “The Sacred 
Modern Literature,” Humanist, 19: 
368-72, November-December, 1959. 

Heterodox religious art, Lawrence 

and other literary rebels, well seen 

their revival pagan 
gardless belief, their works maintain 

“are not adequately encompassed our 

orthodox, rational, and schem- 

atisms. Furthermare, the “revaluation” 
heterodoxies 
provides inadequately acknowledged 
(K.W.) 


MACLEISH, ARCHIBALD 
MacLeisch, Andrew, “The Three 
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Modern Drama, 2:224-30, December, 

The pejorative criticism latter-day 
the book Job and fails recognize 
that the Book Job provides “sug- 
gestive framework for modern and 
broadly universal statement.” 
the play “an illustration man’s 
existence within the 


Montgomery, Marion, “On First Looking 
into Arichbald MacLeish’s Play 
Verse Modern Drama, 2:231-42, 
December, 1959. 

While “MacLeish has demonstrated that 

aware the technical complexities 

despite some interesting stage manipula- 
tions, humanistic sermon and pep- 


MALLOCK, WILLIAM HURRELL 
Yarker, M., “W. Mallock’s Other 
Fiction, 
14:189-205, December, 1959. 
Although Mallock’s The New Republic 
(1877) continued influential, his effort, 
continuing into the twentieth century, 
deal with the significant themes the 
religious crisis, love, and social reform 
and solve technical problems 
realism and the consciousness 
acters failed produce satisfactory 
(F.C.T.) 


MANN, HEINRICH 
Weisstein, Ulrich, “Die 
Heinrich Triple Version 
Language 
Quarterly, 20:371-7, December, 1959. 
The opera Die Arme Tonietta, character- 
blended with certain verismo elements,” 
central and structural “play within 
play” the novel Die Kleine Stadt; 
second version exists manuscript out- 
line and the third Verga-like novella. 


MANN, THOMAS 
Hatfield, Henry, “Death the Late 
Works Thomas Mann,” Germanic 
Review, 34:284-88, December, 1959. 
With Doktor Faustus, mood shifts 
sharply nihilism and death. This vein 
continues The Holy Sinners and The 
Deceived Woman. definitive return 
affirmation, however, signaled 


Loose, Gerhard, “Glocken Rom,” 
Modern Language Notes, 74:633-6, No- 
vember, 1959. 

The 

the newly chosen Pope Thomas 

Mann’s Der finds antecedent 

more than thirty years earlier strong 

reaction musical effect Hans Pfitz- 
Palestrina, 

(MJO) 


MENOTTI, GIAN-CARLO 

Lillich, Meredith, Music 
Dramas,” Educational Theatre Journal, 
11:271-9, December, 1959. 


Since The Medium, Menotti’s success 
welding libretto and music has produced 
new form, neither opera nor drama. 
The whole more than the sum its 
parts, with almost all works 
being tremendously effective. (B.K.) 


MONTHERLANT, HENRI 
Norrish, “Montherlant’s Conception 
Tragic French Studies, 14: 
18-37, January 1960. 
Although Montherlant’s heroes lack com- 
passion and although their 
often seem more melodramatic 
tragic, they celebrate some 
lected virtue”: integrity and sense 
duty one’s principles’ which ex- 
guage “which heightens their nobility.” 
(R.A.B.) 


MORRIS, WRIGHT 
Carpenter, Frederic “Wright Morris 
and the Territory Ahead,” College 
English, 21:147-56, December 1959. 
“His novels have all contributed the 
traditional American myth new dis- 
covery and self-realization, although his 
criticism consciously asserts 
myth and dangerous.” 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 
Alexander, Doris M., “Eugene 
Hound Heavan,’ and the ‘Hell 
Modern Language Quarterly, 
20:307-14, December, 1959. 
Servitude, Welded and Days Without End 
all “dramatize the ‘Hound 
theme: that is, flight from love and ac- 
ceptance with ultimate surrender into 
love and faith”; this 
thatDays Without End non-Catholic 
and directly line develop- 
(G.S.) 
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OSBORNE, JOHN 
Dyson, E., “Look Back Anger,” 
1:318-26, Winter, 
1959. 
“Look Back Anger play which in- 
creases understanding both 
mented and their reminding 
“us what our rebel moralists are apt 
like, and the strange mingling 
sensitivity and cruelty, insight 
fulness, idealism and cynicism 
make-up that can make life terrible for 
those woh know them, and yet offer re- 
wards well.” 


PASTERNAK, BORIS 
Bowman, Herbert E., “Doctor Zhivago,” 
Spring, 


Northwest 
1959. 
The atmosphere the novel 
proaches his story poetically, not fiction- 
ally. The method lyrical and objec- 
tive; the images and metaphor are those 


poetry. (E.T.) 


Grigorieff, Dmitry Felix, “Pasternak and 
Dostoevskij,” Slavic and East European 
Journal, 17:335-42, Winter, 1959. 

Dostoevsky and Pasternak have related 

metaphysical ideas, significant com- 

pete appreciation their art, about 
eschatological upheaval the coming 

Christ, life the Highest Essence sus- 

taining the created world, and the ethi- 

cally spiritless and esthetically trivial ap- 
proach life modern humanistic civil- 
wation 


Vickery, Walter, 
Doktor Zhivago,” Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Journal, 17:343-8, Winter, 1959. 

The principal impact Doctor Zhivago, 

and its claim greatness derive not from 

its more abstruse and esoteric aspects, but 
from the doings, personalities, lives, and 

fates the main characters.” (W.G.F.) 


POETRY 
Beum, Robert, 
Poem,” Prairie 
Fall, 1959. 
Eckman classifies the poems Cobras 
and Cockle Shells, “Americans under 
forty whose work has had magazine and 
book publication during the last decade,” 
terms stylistic modes calls decora- 
ative, substantive, kinetic. The 
analyses the poems get both critic and 
lieves that the best American poetry 


“The Center the 
Schooner, 33:269-70, 


being written mode. 


(D.E.W.) 


Bly, Robert, “Some thoughts Lorca 
and Rene Char,” The Fifties, Third 
Issue, 1959, pp. 7-9. 

The poetry France, Spain and South 

America has passed through surrealism. 

North American poetry has not; there- 

fore, the poetry the United States, ex- 

cept for formal patterns, almost in- 
distinguishable from that twenty 

years ago. (E.T.) 


“Kaleidoscope Poetry,” Life, 
48:66-75, February 15, 1960. 

photographs Gordon Parks con- 

veying the themes his own favorite 

selections from modern American poetry.] 


POUND, EZRA 

Merchant, Moelwyn, “Ezra Pound,” 
Critical Quarterly, 1:277-87, Winter, 
1959. 

Pound’s work has the fullest inte- 

grity: wholeness, unity; and its proceeds 

from passionate conviction his fail- 

ures obscruity, blurring violence 

public statement, are related 

his work whole (J.N.P.) 


SASSOON, SIEGFRIED 

Cohen, Joseph, “The Three Roles 
Siegfried Sassoon,” Tulane Studies 
English, 7:169-85, 1957. 

About 1940 Sassoon amalgamated the two 

roles had been playing, those angry 

prophet and country gentleman, into 

that self-effacing hermit, celebrating 

the disappearance order better than 

the one that replaced (W. F.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
Dickson, Ronald J., “The Diabolonian 
Kansas City Review. 26:145-51, De- 
cember, 1959. 
The Diabolonian figure Shaw (chiefly 
Dick Dudgeon, Tanner and Undershaft) 
realist, ‘an enemy the false gods 
society, revolutionary, and yet highly 
moral man,” virtuous Mephistopheles 
opposed iniquitous society. Shaw’s 
audience must reverse its “conventional 
attitudes towards both the devil and 
society.” (G.K.) 


Hummert, Paul “Bernard 
Marxist Utopias,” Shaw Review, 2:7-26, 
September, 1959. 
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analysis Back Methuselah, The 
Simpleton the Unexpected Isles, and 
Farfetched show Karl 
brand socialism the real com- 
panion Creative Evolution and hence 
that these two doctrines hold the 
secret thorough understanding 
Bernard Shaw’s vision the future.” 
(C.K.L.) 


Nickson, Richard, “The World Betterer: 
Shaw versus Shaw,” Shaw Review, 
2:29-44, September, 1959. 

“The World Act Buoyant 

(1947), “reveals not only many 

own firm beliefs, but some his nagging 

doubts 


Weintraub, Stanley, “The Embryo Play- 
wright Bernard Shaw’s Early Novels,” 
Texas Studies Literature and Lan- 
uage, 1:327-55, 
“Shaw, the playwright, could never di- 
vorce himself form Shaw, the novelist.” 
Ideas and even techniques used his 
novels recur his plays, and his ideas 
for plays “often overflowed the form 


requiring fictional appendages. (W.G.F.) 


SINCLAIR, UPTON 
Becker, George J., “Upton Sinclair: Quix- 
133-40, December 1959. 
Upton Sinclair good storyteller, scri- 
ous, prolific, and persistent; yet his effect 
has been weakened his simplification 
social and economic ideas and char- 
acter. His wirting most effective when 
“close, documented study the 
working specific economic 
mechanism.” 


STYLE 

Hill, Archibald A., “Principles Govern- 
ing Semantic Parallels,” Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 1:356-65, 
Autumn, 1959. 

“No single item figurative language, 

matter how strikingly picturesque, can 

assured contain parallel all 

parallels break down sooner later, and 

the only measure their closeness 

how long they maintain 


TATE, ALLEN 

Blum, Margaret Morton, “Allen 
‘Mr. Pope’: Reading,” Modern Lan- 
guage 
1959. 


“The title poem [Mr. Pope and Other 
Poems| was Mr. effort aid 
the restablishment popular esteem 
much-maligned poet.” (M.J.O.) 


THOMAS, DYLAN 
Moynihan, William T., “Dylan Thomas’ 
‘Hewn Voice’,” Texas Studies Liter- 
ature and Language, 1:313-26, Autumn, 
1959. 
subject matter changed, the 
auditory techniques his poetry shifted 
from mnemonic there 
was also accompanying shift 
poetry from “high specific, 
imagery The more developed, the 
more room given the image, the more 
range and significance the auditory 
ments are able attain.” (W.G.F.) 


THOMAS, EDWARD 

Danby, John F., “Edward 
1959. 

“Edward Thomas one the genuine 

poetry (J.N.P.) 


Winter, 


TOLKIEN, JOHN RONALD RENEL 
Sparks, Patricia M., “Ethical Pattern 
The Lord the Rings,” Critique: 
Spring-Fall 1959. 
examination Tolkien’s supernatur- 
trilogy reveals his concern with the 
verse; the conflict betwen good and 
between the natural world and the tech- 
nological. fiction differs from 
that Lewis and Charles Williams 
because the latter writes with the 
pose Chritian apolgetics. “Like true 
myth Tolkien’s trilogy bears 
message, despite its 
moral significance. (G.O.) 


WHARTON, EDITH 

Moseley, Edwin M., “The Age In- 
nocence: Edith Weak 
College English, 21:156-60, December 
1959. 

Edith Wharton apparently 

reader draw parallels 

between her characters and 

characters Goethe’s Faust well 

with characteristics Elaine 

and the mythical and Diana and Apollo. 
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Frederick Manfred: Morning Red. 


Janet Lewis: Three fine novels, follows: 


Allen Tates The Fathers. $3.75. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.85 
Edward Loomis: The Charcoal Horse. $3.00 


modern fiction writers. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.85 


SOME EXCEPTIONAL FICTION 


Vardis Fishers The Testament Man series, probably the largest 
inative effort our times. 


Darkness and the Deep. $3.50 
The Golden Rooms. $3.50 
Intimations Eve. $3.50 

Adam and the Serpent. $3.50 
Divine Passion. $3.50 
The Valley Vision. $3.50. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.95 
The Island the $3.50. Swallow Paperbooks, 
Jesus Came Again: Parable. $3.95. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.95 
Goat for Azazel: Novel Christian Origins. $3.95 


Peace Like River: Novel Christian Asceticism. $3.95 
11. Holy Satan: Novel Christian Twilight. $3.95 


12. Orphans Gethsemane: Novel the Past 
the Present $10.00 


gigantic novel, over 600 pages truly energetic writing, 
major American novel. $6.00. Swallow Paperbooks edition, $1.95 


The Invasion. $2.50 
The Wife Martin Guerre. $2.00. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.25 
The Trial Soren Qvist. $2.50. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.35 


Anchor the Sea: Anthology Pyschological Fiction, 
Edited Alan special insight into the methods 


ALAN SWALLOW, Publisher 
2679 South York St. 
Denver 10, Colorado 


